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2008 Florida Wildlife Art Contest 


Entries 


Contest is open to all artists at 
least 18 years old, regardless of 
residency. 

Participants may submit up to three 
entries. 

Entries must be unframed artwork 
submitted as a 35mm slide, 4” x 

5” transparency or high-resolution 
digital scan on CD (300 dpi and no 
smaller than 8.5” x 11”) 

Entries must be labeled with artist's 
name and name of artwork. 

Entries must include a completed 
and signed entry form available 
from www. floridawildlifemagazine. 
com or 1-866-967-5600. 

E-mail entries will not be accepted. 
Entries must be received by Friday, 
Feb. 29, 2008. Entries received 
after this date will be automatically 
disqualified. 

Entries will be returned beginning in 
May. Notification of contest results 
will be mailed to all participants. 


Entries must be contestant’s origi- 
nal creation and may not be copied 
from photographs or other artists’ 
works. Photographs taken by the 
artist may be used as references. 
Computers or other mechanical 
devices may not be used in creating, 
editing or manipulating artwork. 
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¢ Artwork must depict a living species 
native to Florida in its natural habitat. 
This includes land animals, birds and 
freshwater and saltwater fish found in 
Florida waters. 

e Artwork may depict more than a single 
species. 

e Artwork featuring nonnative species 
will be disqualified. 

¢ Noscrollwork, lettering or accent 
border may appear on the design. The 
artwork may be signed by the artist. 

e Artwork format may be vertical or 
horizontal. 

e Artwork may be in any 2D format - 
acrylic, watercolor, oil, pastels, etc. 

¢ Allentries must have been completed 
during the years 2003-2008. 

« Artwork previously submitted to, or 
published in, Florida Wildlife is not 
eligible. 

¢ Employees of the FWC and their 
immediate families are not eligible. 

e Any entry which fails to comply with 
any of the requirements of these rules 
shall be disqualified. 


Judging 


« Entries will be judged by employees of 
the FWC. Judges’ decisions are final. 


Mail entries to: 

Florida Wildlife Art Contest 
620 South Meridian Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 
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Florida Wildlife Magazine is pleased 
to announce its 2008 art contest. 
Winning entries will be published in 
the July/August 2008 issue of Florida 
Wildlife and posted on the magazine’s 
Web site. Signed and numbered 
limited-edition prints of the first place 
winning artwork will be available to 
Florida Wildlife readers. 


Great Barred Owls by Donald Rust 
Winner of the 2002 Florida Wildlife Art Contest 


Entries will be judged on anatomical 
accuracy, artistic composition, origi- 
nality and suitability for reproduc- 
tion. Color is preferred. 


Agreement for publication 


By entering the contest, participants 
agree the winning works of art will 
be published in the July/August 
issue of Florida Wildlife and on the 
magazine's Web site. 

The first place award-winning 

artist will receive $500. Florida 
Wildlife will be entitled to print and 
distribute up to 1,000 limited-edi- 
tion, numbered and signed prints 
of the winning entry to be marketed 
through Florida Wildlife and the 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida, with 
proceeds going to the Foundation. 
The winning artist will personally 
sign and number each print and 
may keep 25 prints. Florida Wildlife 
and the winning artist will agree to 
specific delivery terms. The artist 
will supply a 4” x 5” or larger trans- 
parency or high-resolution scan for 
print production. 

The second place winner will 
receive $200. 

The third place winner will 

receive $100. 

Awards of Merit may or may not be 
awarded. If awarded, winners will 
receive $50. 
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Director’s Message 


Our officers are much more than gamekeepers 


Kenneth D. Haddad 
Executive Director 
Florida Fish 

and Wildlife 


Conservation 


Commission 


Our officers have a 


special role as front line 


ambassadors for FWC, 


bringing both the positive 


messages of conservation 


and correcting those who 


are not obeying our fish 


and wildlife regulations. 
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The FWC is 

mourning the 

loss of a fine law 

enforcement 

officer, Capt. Del 

Teagan, who died 
in a traffic accident while on duty 
April 138. 

This tragedy makes us pause 
and reflect on the important job 
FWC officers carry out every day, 
and the dangers they confront with 
great courage and dedication. 

Like all police officers, the ones 
who carry FWC badges sometimes 
encounter a variety of unstable — 
and potentially lethal — situations 
that require them to respond swift- 
ly, professionally and courageously 
but cautiously before they have a 
chance to evaluate all the facts. 

FWC officers say almost all 
the people they encounter every 
day are good people who abide by 
the rules and respect Florida’s 
natural resources. They are people 
who simply enjoy venturing into 
nature and want to protect it for 
future generations. But, as within 
any large set of people, there is 
a subset that makes it necessary 
to have police officers sworn to 
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enforce laws and protect people 
and property. 

The days have long passed since 
the time when nature could bind its 
own wounds. Today, conservation 
requires human commitment not to 
take more than nature can spare, 
and that requires dedicated men 
and women to carry out the FWC’s 
law enforcement motto: “to patrol, 
protect, preserve.” 

There was a time when this 
agency’s officers’ duties were to 
serve as the state’s gamekeepers, 
but today, their responsibilities 
stretch far beyond that. They 
have many endangered and 
threatened species to protect, and 
they fill a vital role in search-and- 
rescue efforts on the water and in 
wilderness areas. They team up 
with other agencies’ officers to track 
down lawbreakers on the surface 
and from the air. When necessary, 
they provide protection from 
homeland security threats at ports 
and other facilities that would be 
vulnerable to attacks from vessels 
or off-road staging areas. 

FWC officers sometimes are 
the first to move into devastated 
areas to rescue people and protect 
property behind hurricanes and 
other disasters. 

Our officers have another 
special role. They are often our 
front line ambassadors for FWC, 
bringing both the positive messages 
of conservation and correcting those 
who are not obeying our fish and 
wildlife regulations. It is truly a 
unique circumstance that requires 
special people skills. 

They are unique among law 
enforcement officers, and the loss 
of a single one of them leaves all 
of us at the FWC with heavy 
hearts and a renewed appreciation 
for the contributions of these fine 
men and women. FW 
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By Gary Morse 


There’s a quote from a famous movie 
that states a person is measured not by 
how much they love, but how much they 
are loved by others. True to that thought, 
1,000 friends and relatives, including 
more than 300 law enforcement officers 
from as far away as Kentucky, paid their 
last respects to Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission Capt. Delmar 
Teagan, age 32. He was laid to rest 
Thursday, April 19, the result of a tragic 
and senseless auto accident. 

The 10-year FWC veteran officer 
was returning home on the evening of 
Friday, April 13, from the FWC’s law 
enforcement academy in Tallahassee. 
He’d just spent time with 35 new law 
enforcement recruits, teaching them 
the profession as he had been taught. 

In a mere instant, a young man at the 
wheel of large commercial pickup lost 
control and veered into Del’s oncoming 
lane. It happened in a bend on a narrow 
backwoods road in north Lakeland, 5 
miles from the officer’s home. 

Del is home now, but with his Lord. 

When searching for words to 
describe Del, it’s hard to come up with 
just one. Clichés not withstanding, he was 
a husband, father, active church member, 
a fine FWC officer and outdoorsman. To 
all those in the FWC family who knew 
him - he was also a valued friend. 

He leaves behind his wife Melanie, 
two sons, Merrick, age 5; and Morgan, 
age 2; and an unborn child. Del’s father 
Robert, his wife Dorothy and sisters Beth 
Andrews and Sherry Pollard also survive. 

Born on March 12, 1975 in West 
Palm Beach, Del grew up on the shores of 
Lake Okeechobee, fishing and airboating 
with his dad. He was a BMX racer. Del’s 
sisters and his stepmother were there 
too, to help guide him through his youth, 
helping to foster a love of the outdoors. 

“Del was a good kid and smart as 
well. He could play outside all day and not 
get dirty and he never got caught doing 
the things boys tend to do,” said his sister 
Sherry Pollard. 


Capt. Delmar Teagan 
1975-2007 


As Del matured, his interest in 
boating and fishing took him down a 
path to Palm Beach Atlantic University 
where, in 1996, he graduated with a 
degree in marine biology. 

It was while attending college 
chemistry class there he first met 
Melanie Long. But it wasn’t until Feb. 
of 1996, when they were on a church 
mission trip together, that chemistry 
entered into their personal equation. By 
September, the two were engaged. They 
married Jan. 4, 1997. 

Del’s and Melanie’s deep-rooted 
religious faith connected and held them 
together. Growing up, both had attended 
Christian schools in Florida. Melanie’s 
parents, Pennsylvanians Rich and Carol 
Long, were missionaries who spent 
considerable time working with native 
Indian tribes in South America before 
returning to make a home in Florida 
and raise their family. Melanie has a 
sister Katie, and three brothers, Ron, 
Ben and Jacob. 

Having just graduated from Palm 
Beach Atlantic University, Del was 
confident but not cocky about his 
future. As fate would have it, Del came 
by the FWC’s Lakeland regional office 
to inquire if there was a place for him 
with the then-Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. At the time, the only 
call the old agency had for those with a 
marine background was in law enforce- 


ment as an inspector, working with 
captive wildlife at zoos and marine parks. 
He set his sights on that goal and sure 
enough, he made it - and then some. 

Del rose quickly through the ranks. 
He started his career as an officer 
patrolling Lake Okeechobee in 1997. 

He reached his goal in only a few short 
years when he was promoted to wildlife 
inspector in Tallahassee, where son 
No. 1, Merrick, was born. 

But the high-pressure demands of 
his job and new parenting roles took their 
toll on Del and Melanie. Del so loved 
Melanie and respected her that he put 
her above his career and himself. He 
took an investigator’s position in 
Lakeland so they could be near Melanie’s 
parents. Del eventually was promoted 
into the regional staff lieutenant’s 
position, also in Lakeland. As a 
result, their family life prospered and 
blossomed. Son Morgan came along in 
2004. A little girl is due in September. 

The career sacrifices Del made 
for his family only brought him a higher 
degree of respect from his peers and 
supervisors. Del’s stated career objective 
was to make Captain. Major Dennis Post, 
regional law enforcement commander 
and Del’s supervisor, thought so highly of 
him, that he instigated the effort to pro- 
mote Del posthumously to that rank. Del 
is the only FWC law enforcement officer 
ever honored in this way. 

On May 8, 2007, the East 
Hillsborough Law Enforcement 
Appreciation Association recognized 
Del as its Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission Officer of the 
Year. About 400 people attended the 
awards dinner in his honor. 

Del’s dad, Bob, had these words to 
say about his only son that night. “He 
taught me more about life than | could 
ever have imagined.” 

The measure of one’s life at least in 
part - is not how much they love, but how 
much they are loved by others. No one 
could be loved any more than Del. FW 


A “grand” opening day 
I enjoyed the very informative article on the new 
fish hatchery, but I looked in vain for the location. 
I’m sure I could find it if I went to Brooksville but a 
“How to get there” would have been helpful. 

Kenneth Laurent 


€ Tampa 


65 miles 
Brooksville 


Florida Bass Conservation Center 
County Road 788 


Lakeland 
34 miles 
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We are sorry we did not include the location of the 
new Florida Bass Conservation Center in the May/ 
June issue. The address is: 3771 CR 788, Webster, 
FL 33597, and the phone number is (852) 588-8545. 
To the left is a rough map, not to scale, showing the 
FBCC’s location. 


Opening doors 
I just wanted to drop a note and say THANK YOU! 

I am so grateful for your interest in my 
photography, that has allowed me such a rewarding 
relationship with Florida Wildlife Magazine. To top 
that off, I was elated that you would think enough 
of my work to refer me to the National Wildlife 
Federation, which recently purchased an image 
from me. 

I cannot tell you how much I appreciate the 
opportunity you've given me. 

Thank you, again. 


Thomas J. Dunkerton 
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¢ Articles and tips for hunters, anglers and 
other outdoors enthusiasts 


¢ Breathtaking nature photography and wildlife art 


¢ Profiles of Florida’s wild places and creatures 


¢ Fish and wildlife resource management 
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, watching 


By Mark Kiser 
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Although much maligned, bats are among our 
most fascinating and beneficial wildlife. Bats are 
important pollinators and seed dispersers, and 
are primary predators of night-flying insects. 
Bats are the only mammals capable of true flight, 
and worldwide there are more than 1,100 species, 
accounting for nearly one-quarter of all mam- 
mal species. They are found nearly everywhere 
on earth except polar regions and some remote 
islands. Florida has 13 resident bat species, all 
of which eat insects, including many destructive 
yard, garden and forest pests. Seven additional 
bat species have been recorded in the Sunshine 
State, including four pollen- and nectar-feeding 
“strays” from the Caribbean. 

You might be surprised to learn bats are quite 
fun to watch. While this is not exactly like bird- 
watching and may sound strange to some, it’s a 
great activity to share with family and friends. 
You don’t need special training or equipment to 
enjoy their nightly flight activities (a comfortable 
lounge chair or blanket comes in handy, though), 


Left: The author inspects a pair of bat houses at Fairchild 
Tropical Botanic Garden in Miami. These experimental 
houses were specially built for Wagner’s bonneted bat. 
Above, left: Big brown bats are common throughout the 
U.S. and feed primarily on beetles. Above, right: Wagner's 
bonneted bat is found only in South Florida - the only 
known roosts are a pair of bat houses in Lee County. 
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and there’s even a “Vacationer’s 
Guide to Bat Watching” avail- 
able (published by Bat Conserva- 
tion International, a non-profit 
organization in Austin, Tex.) 
to help you locate great sites 
around North America. You need 
not travel far to see bats on the 
wing, however, as you probably 
have bats feeding around your 
back yard or neighborhood. 

Most birds (and bird 
watchers) tend to be active 


Above: Brazilian free-tailed bats return 
to a pair of bat houses before dawn. 
These homemade houses shelter 

more than 500 bats. Below: The 
southeastern myotis roosts near water 
and feeds on aquatic insects such as 
mosquitoes. Caves and hollow trees are 
its favored haunts, although it also can 
be found in culverts and bat houses. 
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during daylight, whereas North 
American bats generally are 
secretive and best viewed at 
dusk, when they begin their 
nightly patrols in search of 
insects. One method of finding 
bats is simply taking an evening 
stroll around your local lake 

or pond, where you may spy 

one skimming the surface for a 
drink, or in hot pursuit of a moth 
or mosquito. The eastern red 
bat, a common and colorful tree- 
roosting species, is often seen 
foraging around streetlights. 
Nature centers around the state 
often have “bat and owl prowls,” 
night hikes where you can learn 
about, and experience, Florida’s 
nocturnal creatures. 

Hands down, though, the 
most exciting method of viewing 
bats is sitting and watching a 
large colony exit its roost. Great 
places to see bat emergences are 
caves, bridges and bat houses 
like the one at the University 
of Florida in Gainesville. Since 
1995, this college campus has 
been one of the premier bat- 
watching sites in eastern North 
America. An estimated 100,000 
Brazilian free-tailed bats 
(despite the name, they are also 
native to the United States) and 
small numbers of another species 
known as the southeastern 
myotis currently reside in the 18 
x 18-foot bat house at Lake Alice 
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Selena Kiser with Bat Conservation 
International documents a colony 

of 30,000 bats at Lower Suwannee 
National Wildlife Refuge’s 8 x 8-foot 
bat house. Right: Southeastern myotis 
cluster in the attic of the enormous bat 
house at the University of Florida. 


on the university campus. The 
Hickory Mound Impoundment 
Unit of the Big Bend Wildlife 
Management Area in Taylor 
County also has a large bat 
house occupied by several 
thousand free-tailed bats. 

Want to attract your own 
colony? You can do so with a 
backyard bat house, but for best 
results, make sure you follow 
current design and placement 
guidelines (see www.batcon.org 
for more information) before you 
build or buy one. Larger models 
with multiple roost chambers 
are much more successful than 
small, birdhouse-sized models. 
Most bat houses available in 
stores are simply not suitable for 
bats (they are often designed for 
customer tastes instead of bat 
needs). The best mounting sites 
for bat houses are buildings or 
free-standing poles with ample 
flight space around the front 
and sides; bat houses mounted 
on trees usually fail. As a 
bat “landlord,” you’ll be well- 
rewarded for your efforts — 
bats return year after year and 
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pay their rent by eating large 
quantities of insects. A single bat 
can consume an estimated 600 
insects per hour. 

Bat-watching fun can 
continue long after dark. Many 
bat aficionados purchase an 
electronic gadget known as a bat 
detector, a device that converts 
a bat’s ultrasonic, echolocation 
calls (think sonar) into audible 
“clicks” which humans can hear 
easily. A bat detector produces 
steady clicks when a bat is 
searching or navigating, while 
rapid clicks, known as “feeding 
buzzes,” mean a bat has locked 
onto a meal. Some models can be 
used in conjunction with special 
software and a laptop computer, 
permitting scientists to identify 
individual species (which takes 
considerable practice). 

Good bat-watching etiquette 
dictates keeping back from the 
roost itself, and speaking quietly 
so as not to disturb the bats. 
Don’t shine a light on the roost 
or on the bats themselves, as this 
will delay the emergence. Just sit 
back with your favorite beverage 
and enjoy the show. 

Due to Florida’s warm 
climate, some bat species are 
active year-round, while others 
hibernate during winter. 
Brazilian free-tailed bats at the 


University of Florida bat house 
put on a great performance most 
nights of the year, provided 
temperatures are warm enough 
for insects to fly. At large roosts, 
you might see predators like 
hawks, snakes or raccoons 
attempting to catch a bat in flight. 
Free-roaming and feral cats also 
prey on bats (another good reason 
to keep cats indoors!). 

If you are willing to get up 
extra early, you might observe 
bats “swarming” en masse 
around their roost before re- 
entering. The reason behind this 
behavior is not exactly clear, 
but it certainly makes for great 
viewing. Swarming activity often 
takes place while it’s still dark 
outside, but there may be enough 
light for you to see bats zip 
inside their home. 

Don't forget to share your 
knowledge and appreciation for 
bats with friends and neighbors. 
Bats have come a long way in the 
public’s eyes, but still suffer from 
“bad PR”; numerous colonies are 
destroyed each year out of igno- 
rance and fear. Be a bat booster 
and help spread the good word 
about our beneficial bats. FW 


Mark Kiser is FWC’s Great Florida 
Birding Trail coordinator. He also 
has been involved with bat conserva- 
tion and research for 16 years. 
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Big Bend WMA’s Hickory Mound Bat 


House shelters a large colony of free- 
tailed bats. 


Remember these guidelines when 

watching bats: 

¢ Arrive 30 minutes before the 
expected time of the emergence. 

¢ Keep your voice down while near 
the roost. 

¢ Don’t shine lights on the bats or 
the roost; avoid flash photography. 

¢ Stay back from the roost (30 feet 
or more). This will keep you out of 
the bats’ direct flight path. 

¢ Never handle a bat, as they may 
bite in self-defense. If you find a 
bat on the ground, it is more likely 
than others to be sick. Contact a 
wildlife rehabilitator or a wildlife 
official promptly. 
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Miami ninth-grader’s manatee artwork 
wins statewide contest 


With her penciled portrayal 
of a manatee mother and 
calf swimming together, 
a freshman art student 
at Coral Reef Senior High 
School in Miami captured 
top honors in the 2007-08 
manatee decal art contest 
sponsored by the FWC. 
Natasha Thornton, 14, 
chose soft blue and gray 
pencils to draw the two 
manatees. Her inspira- 
tion for the design was to 
illustrate and capture the 
innocence of the peaceful 
creatures. Her design will 
appear on the 2007-2008 
manatee decal sold by tax 
collectors to help fund the 
FWC’s manatee conservation efforts. 
During a ceremony at Coral Reef 
High School, FWC Chairman 
Rodney Barreto presented 
Thornton with an award 
certificate, ribbon, tickets to 
SeaWorld and Disney World 
and a framed decal num- 
bered 00001 in the series. 
“It’s encouraging to see 
this young woman put her talent to 
use for such an important cause,” Barreto 
said. “Natasha’s design will help FWC’s manatee awareness 
campaign promote the protection of this imperiled species.” 
Other students claiming honors in the contest include: 
¢ Second place (tie) - Courtney Danzey, Wakulla High 
School 
¢ Second place (tie) - Kimberly Betchel, Palmetto Ridge 
High School 
¢ Third place - Angela Yusdatz, South Miami Middle School 
¢ Honorable Mention - Heather Foster, Vanguard High 
School 
¢ Honorable Mention - Matt Hooker, Admiral Farragut 
Academy 
Since 1992, manatee decals have been available to Florida 
vessel and vehicle registrants at county tax collectors’ 
offices for a donation to protect the Florida manatee. These 
donations raise approximately $70,000 annually. 
To see past winning artwork visit MyFWC.com/manatee 
and click on Manatee Decals. 


Chairman Rodney Barreto 
presents Natasha Thornton 
with an award certificate for 
her winning manatee design. 
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Where do fishing and hunting license 
revenues go? 


Do hunters and anglers really know who spends their 
license dollars? To find out, polls of 2,125 sportsmen and 
women were conducted in April 2007 by AnglerSurvey.com 
and HunterSurvey.com. Only 39 percent of anglers and 47 
percent of hunters knew the correct answer - 100 percent 
of all license dollars go to the state fish and wildlife agency. 
Sixty-eight percent of anglers and hunters believe some or all 
of their license dollars go into the general state treasury. The 
specific results were: 

Anglers Hunters 
The funds go into the general state 
treasury and are used in many ways 


(roads, fish and wildlife, education, etc.) 14.6% 12.5% 
The funds are dedicated 100 percent 

to fish and wildlife management only 38.8% 46.6% 
The funds are shared between 

fish and wildlife management and 

the general state treasury 29.0% 26.0% 
Don’t know 17.6% 14.8% 


All states dedicate 100 percent of their license 
revenues to fish and wildlife management. Failure to do 
so will cause the state to lose its share of federal fish and 
wildlife restoration excise tax revenues. In 2007, nearly $350 
million were shared by states for fisheries and $267 million 
for wildlife and hunter education. The amounts appropriated 
to each state are available from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service at federalaid.fws.gov/apport/apport.html. 

HunterSurvey.com and AnglerSurvey.com are national 
monthly online surveys of sportsmen that provide industry 
and policymakers with information on fishing and hunting 
trends and activity. 


The Florida mottled duck is a unique subspecies found 
only in peninsular Florida. Because it does not migrate, the 
management and protection of this species is primarily the 
responsibility of the FWC. 
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UF searches for natural predators to control sago palm threat Florida strengthens 


experts say the scale is probably the ona sago 
single most important threat to wild palm. 
cycad populations around the world. 

Its rapid spread in Florida suggests 
that the insect has few effective natural 


Rule, this first-of-its-kind requirement 
prevents water users from tapping 
the famed River of Grass for new or 
additional supplies of water. 

In South Florida, water suppli- 


In a prime example of how an exotic protection for the 
bee pe wreak bee on yee s Everglades 
plants and cause millions of dollars Catharine ca ; 
in damage, the Asian cycad scale has Mannion = US A et a a cdl 
invaded South Florida and quickly examines S senial P eal ate 
spread throlighueite ins the severity 2 ground-breaking rule that further 
The'tiny pestsonly hast le the of an Asian s guarantees water to protect and 
cycad = Bian calle cees eine ard cycad scale 5 restore America’s Everglades. Known 
G0 Pp infestation = as the Regional Water Availability 

° 

g 

B 


enemies in the state, said Catharine Mannion also is evaluating an- ek ae 
; : . ers in Miami-Dade, Broward, Palm 
Mannion, an assistant professor of other potential predatory beetle that ‘ 
; : 5 Beach and Monroe counties currently 
ornamental entomology at UF’s Institute reportedly provides some control of : at 
: : 2 ‘ depend on an estimated 500 million 
of Food and Agricultural Sciences. the Asian cycad scale. Small, iso- 
; - gallons of water per day from the 
Two commonly grown cycads - lated populations have been found in ; 
: 3 3 Ga ws Everglades to recharge and sustain 
king and queen Sagos - are susceptible. Florida, but early indications are that ‘ ; Pope 
F u ‘ E : Pee the Biscayne Aquifer - their primary 
An infestation can coat a medium-sized it may not be contributing much to the Sates a 
Gon F : drinking water source. Recognizing 
sago within months. control of this pest, she said. Dee ua 
‘ ‘ F ; : : the need for more protective limits 
Researchers at UF’s Tropical Horticultural oils and/or insecti- : Ried 
: ‘ F for the River of Grass, the district 
Research and Education Center have cides can be used to manage Asian : 5 
: ; ; began developing the Regional Water 
introduced two natural enemies - a pre- cycad scale, she said. Thorough cover- RES ote ; 
aa : : Availability Rule to limit increased reli- 
daceous beetle and a parasitic wasp - age of the plant is extremely important 
; f ance on the Everglades system and 
to help combat this pest, but they are when applying a spray and repeat 
; Be da Everglades-dependent groundwater. 
not completely effective. applications may be necessary. 


Nature Conservancy buys top conservation connector 


A high-priority conservation connector River from its headwaters to the Gulf,” 

located just 15 miles east of the said Keith Fountain, the conservancy’s 

Florida Capitol has been purchased by director of land acquisition. “We will 

The Nature Conservancy. The 1,057- continue to work with our partners 

acre parcel called Wood Sink connects toward eventual public ownership.” B- 

existing conservation lands and adds The site will be managed as an Cities needing additional water 

to a conservation corridor. The area addition to the L. Kirk Edwards Wildlife supplies will now be required to seek 

provides Tallahassee with its potable and Environmental Area by the FWC. sources that are not dependent on 

water supply. “This will help preserve an the Everglades for recharge. These 
The conservancy bought the array of listed and rare fish and alternative water supply solutions 

parcel from The St. Joe Company and wildlife species within the Lake may include recycling water, using 

will sell it to the state when Florida Lafayette-St. Marks River reclaimed water to recharge the 

Forever funds become available. The ecosystem,” said Gary Cochran, Biscayne Aquifer or drawing water 

site is part of the Upper St. Marks FWC's conservation acquisition from the deeper Floridan Aquifer, 

River Corridor. It is important to the and planning director. “Not only is it which requires treatment to remove 

water quality of not only the river but important habitat to species such as saltwater content. 

Apalachee Bay and the estuary at St. wood storks, Florida black bears, The district sought extensive 

Marks National Wildlife Refuge. river otters, bobcats and numerous public input on the rule, holding five 
“Florida Forever program funding species of neo-tropical migrant birds rounds of workshops and issuing five 

was not immediately available, but we during annual migrations, it will draft rules in response to comments 

felt it was critical to continue our long- provide natural resource-based from stakeholders before developing 

term efforts to protect the St. Marks public outdoor recreation.” and publishing the final draft. 
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Bear euthanized after 
visiting Jacksonville 


A bear that ventured into a 
Jacksonville neighborhood was too 
comfortable around people to return 
to the wild. FWC officials had no 
choice but to euthanize the animal. 

“Public safety has to be our 
highest priority,” said Karen Parker, 
spokesperson for the FWC. “We had 
relocated the bear several times in 
the past, and it continued to return 
to residential areas. That made it a 
potentially dangerous animal, leaving 
us no option but euthanization.” 

The first time the bear, desig- 
nated N-36 by an ear tag, got into 
conflict with the human population 
was in 2005 when the FWC captured 
him in Seminole County and moved 
him to the Ocala National Forest. He 
reappeared in Green Cove Springs in 
2006 and was returned to Ocala. 

At the Jacksonville scene, FWC 
biologists thought they would relo- 
cate the bear to the Osceola National 
Forest in Columbia County, but the 
animal's record indicated that course 
of action could place people at risk. 

Biologists determined that at 
some point in the bear's life, people 
fed him, even though that is illegal. 
As a result, the animal lost his natu- 
ral fear of people and continued to 
visit neighborhoods. 

“When a bear is fed, either in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, this can 
be the consequence,” Parker said. 

It is illegal to feed bears 
intentionally. However, the animals 
also can get into garbage cans or pet 
food left out in back yards and raid 
bird feeders. 

While there are no documented 
bear attacks in Florida, black bears 
are large, powerful creatures. 

FWC has a “Living with Bears” 
brochure available at MyFWC.com/ 
bear/brochures/Livin_Bear_Cntry. 
pdf. This brochure provides hom- 
eowners information about what to 
do if they see a bear. 
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The 1,297-acre Barry’s Ranch property 
in southwest Alachua County is 

now protected to benefit the overall 
conservation of gopher tortoises. 

The Nature Conservancy bought the 
property and sold it to the state fora 
gopher tortoise mitigation park. The 
acreage will be managed long-term by 
the FWC to protect the tortoise, which 
FWC is recommending be uplisted to 
a threatened species. The park is the 
10th site purchased by FWC using 
fees paid by developers who destroy 


Gopher tortoise mitigation pa 


rk protected 


gopher tortoises and their habitat 
during construction. 

The site is listed on the Alachua 
County Forever acquisition list, and 
a portion of the land is part of the 
Watermelon Pond Florida Forever proj- 
ect. The county had insufficient funds 
for a project this large, so conservancy 
and county staff approached FWC. 

Gary Cochran, FWC conservation 
acquisition and planning administrator, 
said the new park is especially impor- 
tant because it is adjacent to other 
conservation areas. The site’s longleaf 
pines, turkey oaks and wire grass 
support a variety of listed species — in 
addition to gopher tortoises — such 
as the sandhill crane, eastern indigo 
snake, Florida mouse, Sherman’s fox 
squirrel, Florida pine snake and gopher 
frog. It also is home to more common 
species like red-headed woodpeckers 
and bob-white quail. 


Restoring a piece of the Apalachicola 


FWC Habitat and Species Conservation 
staff has completed a project to remove 
approximately 64,000 cubic yards of 
naturally accumulated sediments from 
Battle Bend, an important backwater 
slough of the Apalachicola River. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
had dredged apart a sharp bend in the 
river to shorten barge-haul routes and 
ease navigation. The lower arm of this 
disjointed oxbow eventually silted in 
and prevented anglers and fish from 
accessing the backwater lake during 


low-flow conditions. 

In May 2006, FWC staff began 
work to re-establish a 200 x 1,000-foot 
channel at the lower arm. They hauled 
spoil material by barge 14 miles to 
Bloody Bluff landing and then trucked it 
to a school-construction site. 

The $1.94-million project, com- 
pleted in February, will enhance the 
bend’s function as an important back- 
water habitat for spawning, feeding 
and nursery areas for many important 
Apalachicola River fish species. 


Aerial views of Battle Bend before (left) and after (right) restoration. 
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Coordinates for new Escambia County 
public artificial reefs available 


Offshore anglers and divers in the 
Escambia County area now have 

more places to fish in Gulf of Mexico 
waters. The FWC has published the 
coordinates of nine additional public 
artificial reef sites in an area known as 
the Escambia East Large Area Artificial 
Reef Site. 

These sites were constructed of 
concrete and steel in 2003 and provide 
excellent habitat for lots of marine spe- 
cies valued by saltwater anglers and 
divers. They are about 19 nautical miles 
south-southeast of Pensacola Pass in 
water depths between 84 and 113 feet. 

Saltwater fishing license sales pro- 
vided funding to build these new sites. 

A list of the nine Escambia artificial 
reef sites, including differential GPS 
coordinates and descriptions of each site, 


is available online at MyFWC.com/ma- 
rine/ar/NewEscambiaReefs.html. 

More information on Florida’s artifi- 
cial reefs, including a complete list of the 
locations of all public artificial reef sites 
in Florida, is available online at MyFWC. 
com/marine/ar/index.asp. 


Juvenile reef snapper (Lutjanus 
campechanus) swim inside a Fish 
Haven brand artificial reef module off 
Escambia County. 


New sturgeon decal urges boaters to go slow 


on Suwannee River 


The sturgeon are jumping again in the 
Suwannee River. They have made their 
annual migration from the Gulf 

of Mexico back to the 
river to Spawn. 

These leaping fish 
can put boaters at risk 
for injury when the two 
collide. In an ongo- 
ing public-awareness 
campaign, the FWC is 
distributing “Go Slow in 


@but of the 


River. Eight people were injured by 
direct sturgeon collisions during 2006. 
Two other boaters suffered injuries 
when they swerved to 
avoid a jumping stur- 
geon and hit a bridge 
support in the river. 
FWC officers patrol- 
ling the Suwannee will 
have the new decals to 
hand out to boaters. The 
decals are also avail- 


the Suwannee River” WV¥ater able at the FWC’s North 
decals that boaters can Central Regional Office 
stick on their vessels. : — in Lake City. 

“We recommend 6=:— Biologists estimate 


boaters reduce their 

speed to reduce the risk of impact 

and to give people more time to 

react if they do encounter a jumping 

sturgeon,” said Maj. Bruce Hamlin, 

regional commander for FWC’s North 

Central Region, based in Lake City. 
One woman was injured when a 

sturgeon knocked her from her person- 

al watercraft and into the Suwannee 


the annual sturgeon 
population in the Suwannee River at 
between 2,250 and 3,000 fish, aver- 
aging about 40 pounds each. 

Gulf sturgeon can grow to 8 feet 
in length and weigh up to 200 pounds. 
Sturgeon are a protected species and 
may not be harvested. 

To report sturgeon collisions, call 
1-888-404-FWCC (3922). 
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St. Joe’s WindMark Beach 
certified “Wildlife Friendly” 
WindMark Beach, on the outskirts 

of Port St. Joe, might look like any 

other well-laid-out and aesthetically 

pleasing Florida development. But the 
coastal residential community on St. 

Joe Bay is different in one big way: it 

carries a “Wildlife Friendly” certifica- 

tion, the first in Florida. 

The FWC and U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service awarded the certi- 
fication after the St. Joe Company 
development took all the necessary 
steps and measures to accommodate 
nesting sea turtles and other wildlife 
that mostly come out at night. 

The company obtained the cer- 
tification by using specialized lighting 
that keeps light off the beach and 
adjacent wildlife habitat throughout 
the community, according to Bill Lynn, 
a St. Joe Company wildlife biologist. 
The project complies with the 
Three Golden Rules for Wildlife- 
Friendly Lighting: 

1. Keep it low (close to the ground) 

2. Keep it shielded (minimize light 
trespass into the night sky or 
adjacent areas) 

3. Keep it long-wavelength (longer 
wavelengths are less likely to im- 
pact sea turtles and other wildlife) 

The success of WindMark Beach's 

wildlife-friendly program has 

prompted St. Joe officials to retrofit 
existing homes in their SummerCamp 
development in Franklin County with 
similar lighting. 

For more about sea turtles and 
lights, visit MyFWC.com/seaturtle/. 


The green sea turtle was named for the 
color of its body fat, not its carapace (shell). 
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Amnesty Day a big 
success 


“Bring us your unwanted nonnative 
critters,” the FWC asked, and bring 
them, they did. 

Crest Lake Park in Clearwater 
was the site of the FWC’s second 
annual Nonnative Pet Amnesty Day, 
held March 24. Pet owners turned 
in 40 nonnative animals, from 
bearded dragons and iguanas to 
boas and pythons. 

One pet was a ball python lost 
in the owners’ home for four months 
before reappearing in a bedroom 
days before the event. Another owner 
turned in a python born with no eyes. 
A local resident took an immediate 
liking to it and quickly adopted it. 

A Tallahassee family drove 235 
miles to deliver their red-eared slider 
(a type of turtle). They'd bought it at 
a mall kiosk, but the animal grew too 
big for them to care for. One young 
visitor delivered three African clawed 
frogs that were mere tadpoles when 
she bought them through the mail 
more than eight years ago. 

A veterinarian checked each 
animal's health after it was turned 
in. Hobby clubs, individuals, local 
residents and the veterinarian 
adopted all 40 nonnative animals. 

The Division of Habitat & 
Species Conservation’s Exotic 
Species Coordination Section 
organized Nonnative Pet Amnesty 
Day as part of the FWC’s efforts to 
reduce the number of nonnative 
species illegally released into the 
wild by owners who no longer can 
care for or wish to keep them. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service conducts 
five-year status reviews of 21 Florida species 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
plans to conduct five-year status 
reviews of 21 threatened and endan- 
gered species occurring in Florida 
including: four mammals, one bird, 
one snake, one butterfly, one shrimp 
and 13 plants. 

These five-year reviews are con- 
ducted to ensure that listing classifica- 
tions under the Endangered Species 
Act (ESA) are accurate. 

The review includes the follow- 
ing species listed as endangered: 
rice rat, Florida salt marsh vole, Key 
Largo woodrat, Florida grasshopper 
sparrow, Schaus swallowtail butter- 
fly, short-leaved rosemary, Rugel’s 
pawpaw, longspurred mint, Lakela’s 
mint, telephus spurge, highlands scrub 
hypericum, scrub lupine and Carter’s 
mustard. It also covers species that 
are listed as threatened: southeastern 
beach mouse, Atlantic salt marsh 
snake, Squirrel Chimney Cave shrimp, 
Florida bonamia, pigeon wings, scrub 
buckwheat, papery whitlow-wort and 
Miccosukee gooseberry. 


The Schaus swallowtail is unique 
because it can stop suddenly in 
mid-air and fly backwards to avoid 
predators such as birds, lizards 
and spiders. 


‘Specifically, this review seeks 
information on: (1) species biology, 
including population trends, distri- 
bution, abundance, demographics, 
and genetics; (2) habitat conditions, 
including amount, distribution, and 
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suitability; (3) conservation measures 
that have been implemented; (4) 


threat status and trends; and (5) other 


new information, data, or corrections, 
including taxonomic or nomenclatural 
changes; identification of erroneous 
information contained in the ESA list, 
and improved analytical methods. 


Florida grasshopper sparrows are 
small, short-tailed birds, about 5 
inches long and weighing less than 
one ounce. ~ 


In addition to reviewing the clas- 
sification of these species, a five-year 
review presents an opportunity to 
track the species’ recovery progress. 
It may benefit species by providing 
valuable information to guide future 
conservation efforts. 

The Federal Register notice an- 
nouncing the status review of these 
federally listed species is available 
online at www.fws.gov/southeast/ 
5yearReviews. 


and dives with ease. 


The marsh rice rat swims underwater 
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Boating anglers can win Mustang inflatable life vests 


BoatU.S. Angler, an organization de- 
voted to safe fishing, encourages boat- 
ing anglers to wear life jackets. From 
now until Oct. 31, anglers can submit 
photos of themselves, friends or family 
fishing while wearing lifejackets - 
or even showing off their catch - 
to enter the “Get Hooked on Safety” 
contest at BoatUSAngler.com. Four win- 
ning photos will be selected and each 
winner will receive a Mustang inflatable 
life vest. One Mustang life vest will go 
to the angler with the best fishing story 
accompanying a photo submission. 

“A life jacket helps ensure you'll 
make it back home safely,” said Mike 


Pellerin, director of BoatU.S. Angler. 
“More than two-thirds of all fatal 
boating accident victims drowned, and 
of those, 87 percent were not wearing 
their life jacket.” 

Pellerin said the biggest complaint 
from anglers about wearing a life jacket 
is that they are uncomfortable. “But 
if you haven't taken a look at the new 
inflatable or sports-style vests, you're 
missing out. You can cast with ease, 
bait a hook, and stay quite comfortable 
all day long,” he added. 

For more information, 
visit BoatUSAngler.com or call 
(866) 906-0013. 


Lake Wimico Preserve ee hy State of Florida 


More than 2,800 acres 

of habitat important to a 
variety of species, including 
migrating birds, were 
purchased by the State of 
Florida with the assistance 
of The Nature Conservancy. 
The Conservancy negotiated 
the acquisition of the Lake 
Wimico site and provided 
$948,000 toward the 
purchase through a Doris 
Duke Charitable Foundation 
(DDCF) grant. 

The Franklin and Gulf county 
land is adjacent to the Box-R Wildlife 
Management Area. The land was pur- 
chased from longtime owner The St. Joe 
Company and will be managed as an 
addition to Box-R by the FWC. 

“We recognize the severe 
limitations on funding for many Florida 
Forever projects and see this as a 
perfect opportunity to spend money 
on a place essential to the future of 
some of Florida’s rarest animals, 
plants and natural communities,” said 
Callie DeHaven, a conservancy senior 
field representative. 

The tract’s estuarine tidal marsh- 
es, floodplain swamps, flatwoods and 
maritime hammocks are habitat for 


The wood stork is the largest wading bird native to 
America, with a wingspan of 5.5 feet 


listed and rare species of wildlife such 
as the Florida black bear, bald eagle, 
osprey, wood stork, little blue heron, 
Barbour’s map turtle and alligator 
snapping turtle as well as many more 
common species of wildlife. It is part 
of a highly ranked Strategic Habitat 
Conservation Area designated by FWC, 
a requirement of the DDCF grant. 
“Long before every state in the na- 
tion had a wildlife action plan, Florida 
was taking the lead in identifying, 
mapping, and protecting high-priority 
wildlife habitat,” said Dr. Mark Shaffer, 
program director for the environment at 
the DDCF. “Our support for this project 
is intended not only to help save an im- 
portant piece of Florida’s natural heri- 
tage, but also to recognize the state’s 
leadership in wildlife conservation.” 
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Governor, FWC chairman 
help set Charlie free 


Left to right: Gov. Charlie Crist, Monroe 
County Mayor Mario Di Gennaro and FWC 
Chairman Rodney Barreto move “Charlie” 
to a boat for release into the ocean. 


About year ago, circumstances were grim 
for a green sea turtle struggling to swim 
in the Atlantic Ocean near Islamorada. 
Suffering from a virus, with tumors all 
over its body, the 120-pound turtle was 
facing death. A line from a lobster trap 
was entangled around a football-sized 
tumor on its flipper. 

A group of fishermen found it and 
turned it over to The Turtle Hospital, 

a non-profit rehabilitation facility in 
Marathon. A veterinarian there did laser 
surgery to remove the tumors, and the 
turtle, nicknamed “Charlie,” was on its 
way to recovery. After a year of care at 
The Turtle Hospital, Charlie was ready to 
return to the wild. 

On May 20, Gov. Charlie Crist, FWC 
Chairman Rodney Barreto and hospital 
founder Richie Moretti released the 
healthy turtle into the ocean about 12 
miles offshore. Both avid outdoorsmen 
who spend plenty of time on the water, 
Barreto and Crist helped lift the 140- 
pound turtle off the boat and gently let it 
swim into the water. 

“This turtle’s recovery illustrates how 
people can help Florida’s wildlife flourish. 
It was an inspiring experience that | will 
never forget,” Barreto said. “I think it was 
a memorable day for Charlie the turtle 
and Charlie the governor, as well.” 

For more information about the FWC 
visit MyFWC.com, and for more infor- 
mation about The Turtle Hospital, visit 
turtlehospital.org. 
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Article and photographs by Karen Parker 


A sow bear and her cub are doing 
well after being rescued from the 
“Bugaboo Fire.” 

The FWC responded to 
reports of an injured bear with a 
cub in the Osceola National For- 
est. The bear had been caught up 
in the fire that raged through the 
forest in May. 

When the bear capture team 
arrived on private timberland in 
northeastern Columbia County, 
the sow was at the base of a tall 
pine tree. The cub had climbed 
about 65 feet up the tree. 

Three FWC biologists and an 
FWC veterinarian assessed the 
situation and decided to sedate 
the sow and determine how badly 
she was injured. 
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Dr. Mark Cunningham, FWC 
veterinarian, and Jim Garrison, 
lead biologist at Camp Bland- 
ing Wildlife Management Area, 
approached the sow. She watched 
them intently but didn’t move. 

Cunningham tranquilized 
the sow with a dart, and after 15 
minutes, the bear fell asleep. The 
bear was loaded onto a stretcher 
and brought to the road, where 
Cunningham performed a pre- 
liminary examination. 

“Her pads are burned and 
some of the skin is sloughing,” 
Cunningham said. “Other than 
being dehydrated, she looks like 
she’s in pretty good shape.” 

The cub, however, presented 
a different problem. 
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“Mom probably ‘woofed’ her 
up the tree, and she was not go- 
ing to come down anytime soon,” 
Cunningham said. 

The mother bear was brought 
back into the woods with the hope 
her cub would come down to join 
her. After 20 minutes, the cub 
still hadn’t moved. 

Cunningham took the sow 
to the University of Florida 
veterinary school for additional 
examination and treatment. 
Meanwhile, officers and biolo- 
gists came up with a plan to get 
the cub out of the tree — clear the 
area around the tree and bring in 
a bucket truck that could reach 
the cub. FWC employees made 
calls, and heavy equipment rolled 


into the area. A road was dug to 
the tree and the area around the 
cub’s pine was cleared. During 
the clearing operation, the cub 
climbed even higher. 

“She picked the tallest tree in 
this section of forest,’ Garrison said. 

Columbia County Public 
Works brought in a bucket truck. 
After a quick lesson on how to op- 
erate the controls, Garrison went 
up. He was 3 feet short of being 
able to reach the cub. 

A dart gun was the next op- 
tion. After several tries, a dart 
injected enough drugs into the cub 
to put her to sleep. She slid down 
the tree and landed in a tarp FWC 
officers were holding around the 
tree’s base. 


Above: The cub sits in the tallest pine 
tree in the area. Facing page: The sow 
watches from beneath the cub’s tree as 
the FWC capture team arrives. 


“There are a number of people to thank for assistance 
in this rescue,” said Maj. Bruce Hamlin, regional law 
enforcement commander for the North Central Region. 
“In addition to all the FWC officers who were on scene 
all day, we had help from a variety of agencies. 

“I'd like to thank Mike Minton and Randy Sherrouse 
from the Columbia County Fire Department; Paul 
McCeithon and Wayne Ragans, Columbia County Public 
Works, who ran the bucket truck; Pat Raulerson from 
The Forestry Company; and Jack Kennedy and David 
Lyles, from MA Rigony in Perry, who cleared the area in 


their skidders,” Hamlin said. 


“A unique crisis like this almost always calls for 
unusual partnerships and expertise to reach a timely 
and successful conclusion. We all worked together to 


make this happen.” 


The FWC rescue team carries the sow to the road. 


“She was so light,” said Lt. 
Tim Kiss, training officer. “There 
really wasn’t any weight at all 
when she was in the tarp.” 

Elina Garrison, research 
biologist at the FWC’s Gainesville 
lab, estimated the cub’s age at 
about 3.5 months and determined 
the cub was a female. 

After several days of care at 
the University of Florida Veteri- 
nary Medical Center, the bears 
were taken to a private rehabili- 
tation facility by FWC officials. 

According to Cunningham, 
the bears will remain in rehabili- 
tation until burns on the sow’s 
paws heal. 

“Once her paws are in good 
shape, we plan to release her 
and the cub back into the wild,” 
Cunningham said. “It could take 
about a month for her to heal.” 

For transit, the bear was 
placed in a large cage, which 
was rolled into a horse trailer. 
The cub was placed in a wooden 
crate and transported in 
Cunningham’s truck. 

The sow created a bit of a stir 
on the interstate highway. Once 
she came out from under the 
sedation, she stood up in the cage 
and watched traffic. 

“We had quite a few people 
slow down and stare at her 
while we were driving,” said 
Scott Johns, area biologist at the 
FWC’s Olustee field office. “It was 
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The sow’s back paws show new pink 
tissue during a bandage change. 


like no one had ever seen a bear 
in a horse trailer before.” 

When the bears arrived 
at their new temporary home, 
mother and cub were reunited. 

“This is a great place for 
them,” Cunningham said. “The 
thing I’m most worried about is 
contact with humans. Here, the 
contact will be limited. The sow 
can heal, and we can get both 
bears back to the forest where 
they belong.” 

The mother bear and cub 
were released back into the wild 
June 19. The FWC, Disney’s 
Animal Kingdom and the 
University of Florida teamed up 
to return them to the Osceola 
National Forest. FW 
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Article and photographs by Les Harrison 


“| have laid aside business, 


and gone a-fishing.” 
Izaak Walton 
The Compleat Angler, 1653 


Fishing is an underused pastime 
in the lives of many of today’s 
young people. Numerous distrac- 
tions compete for the fleeting 
moments in their time-starved 
existences. There are just too 
many things to do, and most 
are easily at hand. School, video 
games, ipods, chat rooms... the 
list is almost endless. 

But everyone needs a 
reprieve from the distractions 
of modern life, but what’s a 
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21st-Century kid going to do 
in suburbia? The two-income 
household and the cul-de-sac 
lifestyle are tough to escape, 
especially when the getaway 
destination is unfamiliar. 

This is where the Florida 
4-H Program is offering a hand. 
The Florida 4-H Sports Fishing 
Program provides youths the 
opportunity to learn about 
fishing, and much more in 
Florida’s natural environment. 

This program took a big leap 
forward in 2006 when Jackson, 
Liberty and Calhoun counties 
received a grant from the Florida 
Foundation for Responsible 
Anglers (FFRA) to fund sport- 
fishing education programs. 
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“We became aware of the 
FFRA grant and saw a way to 
offer an entertaining educational 
program that provides a variety 
of ways to learn about Florida’s 
natural resources,” said Heather 
Kent, Jackson County 4-H agent. 
Kent took the lead in preparing 
the proposal for the FFRA. 

The FFRA is funded through 
the “Fish Florida” vehicle license 
plates. The nonprofit organiza- 
tion was established in 1998 to 
encourage awareness of Florida 
fisheries and aquatic habitats. 

“The FFRA was very 
generous and funded our 
proposal completely,” said 
Monica Brinkley, Liberty County 
extension director. “Even in 


rural North Florida counties, 
there is a genuine need to teach 
tomorrow’s angler’s responsible 
behavior today,” she said. 

The grant funds were used 
to purchase and outfit a trailer 
with sport-fishing equipment 
and supplies to conduct hands- 
on educational programs for 
4-H youth. The trailer is 
available for use by other North 
Florida counties. 


“As no man is born an artist, 


so no man is born an angler.” 


Izaak Walton 
The Compleat Angler, 1653 


The novice angler has a lot 
to learn. There are the usual 
issues like being able to identify 
local fish and how to cast your 
line safely. For more advanced 
students, there is boating 
safety and the principles of 
ethical angling. 

“Tt’s a real attraction for 
the 4-Hers to have the chance 
to try their hands at something 
new,” said Marcus Boston, Leon 
County 4-H agent. “All of them 
know about fishing, but only a 
few have actually been fishing,” 
he said. 

On a recent outing, Leon 
County 4-Hers traveled to Lake 
Talquin for a few hours of fish- 
ing. As Leon County Extension 
forester Stan Rosenthal demon- 
strated baiting techniques, many 
of the inexperienced anglers 
were surprised to learn that 
worms and crickets did not stay 
on the hook voluntarily. A few 
youngsters even had sympathy 
pains for the ill-fated bait. 

Soon the corks were bobbing 
in the water and a quiet inten- 
sity settled over the students. 
The gentle afternoon breeze and 
sunlight filtered by live oaks 
did nothing to calm the angst of 
awaiting the first nibble. 

The shriek of “I got one,” 
soon pierced the air as a cork 
and hook, minus the cricket, 


flew past the ears of the envi- 
ous participants. Snickers soon 
followed as the realization set 

in that it should have been the 
fish, not the 4-Her, to make the 
claim of success. As the fishing 
gods would have it, the fish were 
well fed that day, and the 4-Hers 
did not have to wash their fillet 
knives that night. 

Good times aside, the inter- 
est generated and the knowledge 
gained have stuck with many of 
the participants. 

“Many of the 4-Hers who 
have participated in this pro- 
gram have a continuing interest 
in fishing and Florida’s natu- 
ral environment,” said Jessica 
Bowden, Calhoun County 4-H 
agent. “They have learned that it 
takes a combination of factors to 


maintain a healthy watershed for 


the fish to prosper in,” she said. 


“Doubt not but angling will 
prove to be so pleasant that 
it will prove to be, like virtue, 


a reward to itself.” 


Izaak Walton 
The Compleat Angler, 1653 


Research indicates that chil- 
dren who have a positive fishing 
experience prior to their teen- 


age years are likely to become 
lifetime anglers. Activities such 
as fishing are positive and af- 
fordable, but the greatest benefit 
is it steers children away from 
potentially negative situations 
and towards a great hobby. 

There can be no fishing 
without fish. So, it’s important to 
teach kids at an early age about 
the complexities and vulner- 
abilities of Florida’s marine and 
aquatic resources. 

“They can act responsibly 
and make informed decisions 
when it comes to using these 
resources,’ Boston said. “Having 
fun and learning something use- 
ful about Florida’s wild resources 
is a great combination.” 

Call your local Florida Coop- 
erative Extension Service office 
for more information on this and 
other 4-H programs, or check the 
Internet at www.Florida4H.org. 
Extension programs are open 
to everyone regardless of race, 
color, sex, age, disability, religion 
or national origin. FW 


Les Harrison is the multi-county sus- 
tainable agriculture and extension 
technology agent in North Florida, 
currently serving in the Leon County 
Extension Service Office. During 

his youth he participated in many 
Florida 4-H activities. 


Participating 4-Hers watch intently as Rosenthal demonstrates baiting techniques. 
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Top to bottom: FWC Officer Michael Guy 
and K-9 Jake, assigned to Bay County; 
FWC Officer Brandon Ennis and kK-9 
Biloxi, assigned to Dade County; FWC 
Officer Sarah Hahner and K-9 Sadie, 
assigned to Santa Rosa County. 
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By Henry Cabbage 
Photographs by Tim Donovan 
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What has 36 legs, 12 
badges and six fur coats? 


Answer: The Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commis- 
sion’s (FWC’s) 2007 K-9 Corps 
graduating class. 

Six dogs and their handlers 
graduated April 6 from 12 weeks 
of training to join 14 other teams 
in the FWC’s K-9 Corps. All 
the dogs are so highly trained 
and motivated in tracking and 
wildlife detection, they literally 
earn badges, and when they 
dig up evidence, it’s admissible 
in court. 

Since 1989, 36 FWC teams 
and nine out-of-state teams have 
graduated from the program, 
and some dogs may remain in 
service 10 years (some people say 
that’s 70 dog years). 
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FWC K-9s are not attack 


dogs. They are not trained in ag- 
gression. Rather, they specialize 
in finding people and evidence 

in wilderness areas and on the 
water. They have established a 
world-wide reputation for find- 
ing lost hunters, trespassers and 
others in need of contact with the 
“long nose of the law.” 

The dogs have proved invalu- 
able to FWC officers in detecting 
illegally taken game, protected 
species and even lobsters. They 


Pa Pe yy 


have found firearms, 
stashed in the woods 
by lawbreakers, and 
they can even find 
drowning victims 
under water. 

The FWC hand- 
picks its K-9s from 
dogs offered 
by donors. 

Conservation agen- 
cies across the United 
States have modeled 
their own K-9 Corps af- 
ter the FWC’s program. 


Above: Michael Guy and Jake begin 
the day with a tracking exercise 
during K-9 training held at Camp 
Blanding. Left: FWC instructor 
John Snow and Officer Ros 
Welborn speak during the K-9 
Corps graduation ceremony. 
Right: Sadie sits calmly while 
waiting to begin her life as 
half of a new FWC K-9 team. 
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Top to bottom: FWC Officer Jeff 
Babauta and K-9 Mack, assigned to 
Leon County; FWC Officer Tom Hill 

and K-9 Jasmine, assigned to Monroe 
County; FWC Officer Tim Miller and K-9 
Patton, assigned to Indian River County. 
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The K-9 Section of FWC’s Law Enforcement 
Division includes 18 K-9 teams distributed 


throughout the state. These units are 
specially trained in tracking and wildlife 
detection. Dogs and handlers must pass 
difficult tests under a variety of conditions, 
administered by the United States Police 
Canine Association, to be certified. In 
addition to their law enforcement functions, 
they have proved to be a great community- 
oriented policing public relations tool. This is 
the premier resource enforcement K-9 unit 
in the country. 
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In 2006, Officer John Snow won the FWC’s prestigious “Louise Ireland Humphrey Awar 
for his work with the FWC’s K-9 Resource Protection Unit. Since 1992, Snow has been 


the primary FWC officer responsible for training K-9 teams for wildlife and fisheries 
resource protection in Florida. He was one of five officers in the nation chosen to help 
train the FBI’s agents in using K-9 teams to recover missing children and track crimina 


OFFICER HILL AND K-9 PATTON 


K-9 PATTON HOLDS HIS “REWARD” 


workers with great “play drive” 
Patience and understanding 
are prime requisites for the 
handler as dog performance 
depends on such traits. The 
dogs receive no aggression 
training and are user-friendly. 


canine program must be willing 
and a good temperament. 
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; OFFICER BABAUTA AND K-9 MACK TAKE A BREAK 
K-9 PATTON ON THE JOB 


OFFICER SNOW AND K-9 MOOSE ONBOARD THE FWC VESSEL JJ BROWN 


o Ask the FWC 


Illustration by Lizabeth West 


Where can I find assistance 
with identifying or excluding 
woodpeckers? 
There are seven species of woodpecker 
which breed in Florida: red-headed 
woodpecker, red-bellied woodpecker, 
downy woodpecker, hairy woodpecker, 
red-cockaded woodpecker, northern 
flicker and pileated woodpecker. Many 
times, pileated woodpeckers are 
mistakenly identified as ivory-billed 
woodpeckers that were once thought 
to be extinct. Visit the following links for 
more information: 
* www.audubon.org/bird/ivory/chal- 
lenges.php 
¢ MyFWC.com/bba/PIWO.htm 
¢ www.birdingamerica.com/Ivorybill/ 
ivorybilledwoodpecker.htm 
The Florida Breeding Bird Atlas is a 
great online site for information on 
woodpeckers. MyFWC.com/bba/spe- 
cies.htm. Just scroll down until you see 
woodpeckers (Order: Piciformes). 

Woodpeckers are protected by the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act. Sometimes 
these birds can become a nuisance by 
drumming on structures and creat- 
ing lots of noise or by drilling holes to 
excavate a nesting cavity on the side of 
a house. 

Learn more about woodpeckers 
and about how to prevent further 
damage, at MyFWC.com/critters/ 
woodpeckers.asp. 


I want to care for sick, injured 
or baby wildlife. Do | need a 
license or permit? 

In order to be authorized to possess 
sick, injured or orphaned wildlife for 
rehabilitation purposes, a free Wildlife 
Rehabilitation Permit is required. 
Depending on the type of wildlife, a 
specific permit may be required. More 
information on the permits and links 
to the applications can be found at: 
MyFWC.com/permits. 

In order to possess or rehabilitate 
birds protected under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, a federal Special Purpose 
Rehabilitation Permit issued by the U.S. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service 
also would be 
required. To obtain 
more information 
on the federal 
permitting pro- 
cess, visit the 

U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service 
Web site at 
Wwww.fws.gov. 

For information 
about other federally 
protected species, call 
the USFWS at 

(404) 679-7049. 


What are 

the minimum 
requirements for 
applying to become a fish 
and wildlife officer? 


To apply to become a fish and wildlife 

officer, you must be at least 19 years of 

age, with a high school diploma or GED 

and one the following: 

¢ 2years of military experience 

e 2years of public contact experience 
(any job working with the public or 
coming in contact with customers) 

e 1year of sworn law enforcement 
experience 

¢ 30 semester or 45 quarter hours at 
an accredited college or university 


What can I do about noisy or 
unwanted peacocks (peafowl) 
on my property? What laws 
apply to these birds? 
Complaints of noise caused by pea- 
cocks are handled by local authorities 
through local ordinances or individu- 
ally as a civil matter. These complaints 
come under the jurisdiction of your 
county commission, county animal 
control or local community. Depending 
on where you live, your local sheriff’s 
department, county animal control 
department or code enforcement officer 
may be able to respond. If you have a 
homeowners association, it may be able 
to help resolve these issues. 

It is illegal to release peafowl in the 
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wild. The FWC authorizes trappers to 
remove peacocks with the consent of 
the property owner for a fee. For more 
information on nuisance wildlife trap- 
pers, visit MyFWC.com/trappers/. 

Two species, the Congo and Java 
peafowl, require a permit from the FWC 
to possess and sell. The remaining spe- 
cies of peafowl such as green, blue and 
white varieties of peafowl are not con- 
sidered wildlife. As such, they require no 
permits for possession or for sale. 


How old do I have to be to take 
the hunter safety course? 
There is no set minimum age for taking 
the hunter safety course in Florida. 
However, the program is basically 
aimed at those that are 12 years old 
and older. Younger children have taken 
and passed the course, however, the 
test and lesson text are written on a 
12-year-old reading level. 

If you will reach the age of 16 during 
the hunting season, you should have 
completed the hunter safety course, and 
you must purchase a license. 

Until you reach 16 years of age, 
you must hunt with an adult (even when 
bow hunting). 


A leaping sailfish flashes silver 
and blue against the choppy 
waters of a sun-splashed sea. 

A shimmering black stingray 
wings past a pair of reddish-olive 
mutton snappers in the shift- 

ing luminescence from a sandy 
ocean floor. 

Marine wildlife artist Don 
Ray’s latest two giclee prints 
reflect all of the meticulous 
detail and attention to the play 
of light over fresh and saltwater 
fishing subjects that have made 
his work prized by sportsmen 
and collectors alike. 


By Andy Lindstrom 


“Light, with all its ripples 
and dapples, that’s the challenge, 
said Ray, a self-taught painter 
in oils. Originally from Ohio, he 
now makes his home outside the 
Atlantic Coastal town of Sebas- 
tian in Indian River County. 

“My goal is to capture the 
light first and then the subject. 
I like to know everything I can 
about its environment, where it 
lives, what it does, and then put 
all that in my painting.” 

Practically taking up 
residence with his finny 
subjects before rendering them 
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to canvas, Ray actually keeps 
live snook, tarpon, redfish and 
such game species in a backyard 
pool where he can study and 
photograph them in motion. 
Defunct specimens he stores 

in a freezer to prop up later in 
lifelike simulation as models for 
his brush. 

“Tons of sailfish I’ve jumped 
into the water with to take their 
picture,” he said. “I like to see 
how the light and shadows work, 
the anatomic perspective and the 
angle of the sun as it falls 
on them.” 
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Traditionally, Ray pointed 
out, artists have always worked 
from models. His approach is no 
exception. “I can’t tell you how 
many times I’ve taken mullet 
and photographed them alive 
in my aquarium,” he said. “One 
actually came up so close it bit 
me. Not hard, but like ‘I love 
you, man.’ For me, the camera is 
an important tool because you 
can’t sketch underwater.” 

Even as a boy, Ray loved to 
fish for smallmouth bass and 
other game fish in the waters 
of his native Ohio. He kept 
suckers, chubs and darters in 
an aquarium as subjects for his 


early artwork. “I used to fish 
with my dad, but also a lot by 
myself,” he said. “And I always 
had the inclination to draw. My 
mom said I was an artist, and I 
believed her.” 

Although he never took any 
formal art training, Ray began 
working with oils when he was in 
6th grade. “I got an oil set that 
year and won a prize,” he said. 
“They (the oils) made a mess, but 
through the years, I kept fooling 
with them and basically through 
hard work and listening to the 
advice of others, I taught myself. 
I tried acrylics and water colors, 
but oils seemed to suit me best.” 


Ray also earned a name 
for himself as a fish artist by 
copying photos and covers from 
magazines such as Field & 
Stream and Outdoor Life. After 
a short stint airbrushing fanciful 
artwork on motorcycles and 
vans, he returned to his first 
love, fish, before moving with 
his family to Florida in 1992 to 
begin a full-time art career just 
as his mom predicted. 

“T had been taking so 
many trips down from Ohio 
to photograph fish, like snook 
and needlefish, down through 
the Keys that I finally decided 
I might as well just move down 
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here,” he said. “Actually getting 
in the water with the fish was the 
only way I could go out and get 
the information I needed.” 

Ray said that an artist 
named Stanley Meltzoff, a mem- 
ber of the so-called Golden Age 
of Illustration best known for his 
science-fiction fantasy pieces, 
served as Ray’s inspiration dur- 
ing those early years. Like many 
of those highly skilled illustra- 
tors who eventually turned to 
fine art, particularly wildlife ren- 
derings, Meltzoff came to special- 
ize in fish paintings. His advice, 
Ray said, was first to go out and 
study the fish in their natural 
habitat, to actually jump right in 
with them and simply watch. 

“It’s obvious, but not often 
utilized,” Ray said. “I don’t paint 
the photos I take, but I do use 
them as a way to remember 
what I saw.” 

After a recent Western trip 
with his family, Ray decided to 
broaden the scope of his painting 
interests when he saw what he 
called “this big damn cloud over 
the northern rim of the Grand 
Canyon.” The play of light on the 
cloud and canyon rocks was “just 
awesome,” he said. “I got chills 
just seeing it.” 

As a result, Ray is now 
working on a landscape depict- 
ing that cloud, as well as several 
pieces based on scenes from Zion 
National Park. He also plans to 
return this summer for further 
inspiration from the play of light 
on nature. 

“T think it will make mea 
better fish painter,” he said. “Na- 
ture is where I get my inspira- 
tion, but fish will always be my 
favorite subject.” 

Don Ray’s artwork can 
be viewed at his Web site, 
www.donrayart.com. His 
paintings, license plates, window 
decals and prints, at prices 
ranging from $20 for an open 
edition mini-print to $16,000 for 
a blue marlin original, can also 
be ordered from Don Ray Studios 
at (772) 388-2477. FW 
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By Tony Young 
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Together, these folks are spending countless hours hashing over the many details, theories and 
challenges that need to be figured out so the best deer management plan can be drafted. 


Come up with bold and inno- 
vative ideas for a new state- 
wide deer management plan. 
That’s the directive from the 
commissioners of the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Commission (FWC) to 
the agency’s staff. 

The FWC’s deer team 
has met every month since 
October to discuss possible 
strategies that will meet 
future goals and objectives 
for deer management and 
hunting, which is to improve 
customer satisfaction by 
providing more quality 
hunting experiences for the 
state’s more than 200,000 
deer hunters. 

Previous surveys of 
licensed hunters have 
provided insight into deer 
hunting in Florida and 
what deer hunters want. 

It’s clear from the feedback 
there’s a diversity of ideas 
and opinions about deer 
management and regulations. 

Aside from monthly 
internal meetings, key members 
of the deer team also meet each 
month with members of the public 
who have a serious stake in deer 
management. They represent 
many of the state’s hunting 
organizations/associations, other 
governmental agencies and large 
landholding companies. 

Together, these folks are 
spending countless hours 
hashing over the many details, 
theories and challenges that 
need to be figured out so the 
best deer management plan can 
be drafted. 

Florida’s deer are unlike any 
other state’s. Much of our state 
is not blessed with rich soils 
capable of producing high- 
quality, year-round nutrition for 
deer. Florida’s herd has adapted 
to the sandy soils here. 


Florida’s unique, but 
relatively infertile, coastal 
habitats affect our deer’s 
overall body weights and antler 
development. Florida’s does don’t 
produce as many fawns as those 
in other states, and that results 
in fewer deer and herds that 
have more trouble “bouncing 
back” from hard times or too 
much harvest pressure. 

That’s why we have to be 
careful about harvesting does. 

We can’t just take what 
another state does for deer 
management and apply it to 
Florida. And, to make matters 
even more complicated, whatever 
plan the team comes up with, 
can’t be applied in a “broad 
brush” fashion. 

Florida’s counties that border 
Georgia and Alabama actually 
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Florida’s deer tend to have smaller body weights and 
antlers than deer in other states due to relatively infertile, 
coastal habitats. 


have pretty fertile soil, and 
we have to manage that 
area's herd differently than 
we would the deer that live 
in the poorer habitat of 
Southwest Florida. 

And speaking of 
habitats, Florida’s are so 
diverse the deer team is 
looking at creating deer 
management units. These 
units would help man- 
age deer at more of a local 
level. That doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean there will be 
different season dates for 
each unit. But it might 
mean more variation than 
the three hunting zones we 
currently have. 

At this time, the team 
doesn’t know just how 
many units there may be. 
But, the many factors going 
into where they may be and 
where to draw the bound- 
aries include similarities 
in vegetation and land 
cover, soil compositions, 
geographic features, deer 
population densities and timing 
of the rut. 

The FWC has always tried to 
please as many of the state’s an- 
glers and hunters as possible in 
regards to fishing/hunting rules 
and regulations, while at the 
same time, managing wildlife for 
our future benefit. 

And that’s all the deer team’s 
trying to do — please the majority 
of deer hunters by increasing the 
quality of the hunting. 

So watch for a new deer 
management plan that’s really 
going to be good for Florida’s 
hunters and good for the quality 
of our deer. A plan designed by 
deer hunters — for deer hunters. 
The future's looking bright 
for those who've been looking 
forward to a progressive, positive 
change. And change is a-comin’.FW 
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Is relocation the best solution for 


problem bears? 


For decades, state wildlife officials 
have been trapping and relocating 
bears that get too close to humans 
and cause problems. 

But a recent cooperative study 
between the University of Florida 
(UF) and the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) shows the policy may merit 
a second look. 


In December 2005, adult male N39 
was captured in Longwood and 
relocated to the Ocala National Forest 
near Juniper Prairie Wilderness Area 
as part of the bear relocation study. 
He was 6 years old and weighed 550 
lbs. He was found illegally killed in July 
2006, just north of Palatka. 


“No one had any idea, when 
we move these bears, what be- 
comes of them,” said Kim Annis, 
the Institute of Food and Agricul- 
tural Sciences graduate student 
who presented her findings at 
the annual Eastern Black Bear 
Workshop. “So the issue was ‘is 
relocating these bears doing what 
the state thinks it does?” 

According to Annis’ study, 
done in conjunction with the 
FWC, the widely held perception 
that relocating problem bears 
means they scamper into the 
forest and live happily ever after 
isn’t entirely accurate. 

Bears that lose their natural 
tendency to avoid humans may 
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tear up campsites, get into people’s 
garbage, drink out of swimming 
pools, eat farmers’ chickens or gener- 
ally get too close for human comfort. 

Annis and officials from FWC’s 
Florida Wildlife Research Insti- 
tute put radio-tracking collars on 
41 bears that were relocated from 
nine Florida counties to the Ocala 
National Forest. She followed them, 
on foot and by plane, from May 2004 
through December 2006. 

Hight bears died during the 
study. One was euthanized after re- 
peatedly trying to enter a home. One 
died of natural causes. Two were hit 
by cars. Another died in a forest fire. 
Three were killed illegally. 

While the mortality rate for the 
relocated bears wasn’t radically dif- 
ferent from typical rates for Florida 
black bears, humans were directly 
or indirectly responsible for seven of 
the eight deaths. 

And relocating the bears didn’t 
always stop their unwanted behavior. 

Nearly half the bears exhibited at 
least one instance of problem behavior 
after being moved — and 34 percent of 
them did so more than once. 

UF wildlife ecology and conser- 
vation professor Mel Sunquist, who 
supervised Annis’ work, said it ap- 
pears that if you move the bears far 
enough away, they’re less inclined to 
return to their home turf. 

But in Florida, as develop- 
ment has boomed, bear habitat has 
dwindled, so moving every problem 
bear far enough away is not always 
practical or possible. 

Annis noted that four of the 
bears covered a lot of ground, tra- 
versing up to 541 miles and crossing 
busy highways. 

Walt McCown, an FWC bear 
research biologist, said the mileage 
some bears logged was a bit of a sur- 
prise. FWC resources were used for 
much of the study, including rental 
of a small plane, fuel and personnel 
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to help trap and drug the bears, 
investigate illegally-killed bears 
and perform necropsies. 

Black bears can live close to 
humans and rarely are aggres- 
sive, McCown said. Bears coming 
into populated areas are usually a 
result of the bears looking for food. 

And find food they do, 
especially around humans. 

Annis found several bears 
that were much fatter than they 
would be if they were living off 
the forest instead of people’s 
back yards. One young male that 
should’ve weighed about 90 pounds 
was a portly 275. 

“In the fall, a bear can eat 
20 hours a day and needs 20,000 
calories — but why do that when 
they can get that from a bird 
feeder in 20 minutes?” she said. 

Educating people about ways to 
coexist peacefully with their large, 
furry neighbors may be a better 
option than spending thousands of 
dollars each year to move or eutha- 
nize them, the study suggests. 

The Florida black bear has 
been a threatened species since 
1974, when there were between 
500 and 1,000 bears in the state. 
The state’s bear population is 
estimated to be between 2,200 
and 3,000, with about 1,100 in the 
Ocala National Forest and the St. 
Johns area, Annis said. 

To find more about black 
bears, go to MyF WC.com/bear. FW 


As Florida's human and black bear 
populations grow, so do the complaints 
in the FWC’s Northeast Region. Last 
year, the regional office received a 
record 1,456 calls about bears. 

Calls have increased 89 percent 
since 1999 and 5 percent since 2005. 
About two thirds of last year’s calls 
came from outside the Ocala National 
Forest, indicating that urban areas are 
seeing an increase in bear activity. 
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Baby bats, such as these gray myotis clinging to their mother, are called pups. 
Through the use of sound and smell, a mother bat is able to find her own pup among 
thousands of other pups in even the largest bat colonies. 


Bats are perhaps one of the most 
misunderstood and feared mammals 
in the world. Contrary to how they have 
been portrayed by Hollywood - as huge, 
blood-sucking monsters - they are 
actually one of the most beneficial, a 
virtual army of insect pest controllers. 

At least 20 species of bats have 
been documented in Florida - 13 are 
considered resident and seven are 
classified as accidental. Accidental 
species are those that have been 
documented here, but do not currently 
live or breed in Florida. 

All of Florida’s resident bat species 
are insectivorous - they eat insects - 
lots of insects. Bats provide the most 
efficient and natural pest control of 
night-flying insects. Most bat species 
are able to eat their body-weight in 
insects each night. 

Bats may be divided into two 
groups, depending upon their nesting 
habits. One group is the solitary or 


foliage-roosting group that lives in trees, 
tree leaves, palm fronds or Spanish 
moss. Colonial bats live in large groups 
called colonies. They live in caves, 
crevices, buildings, bridges and bat 
houses. Bats in this group are the ones 
most often encountered by people. 

Some bat species live in Florida 
year-round, while others, such as the 
hoary bat and eastern red bat, are mi- 
gratory and visit only during winter and 
early spring. While some bats hibernate 
during cold weather, some of Florida’s 
bats remain active year-round except 
for periods of extreme winter weather, 
during which they become torpid. 

For more information about bats, 
visit: Bat Conservation International 
at www.batcon.org; Florida Bat 
Conservancy at www.floridabats.org; 
Organization for Bat Conservation at 
www.batconservation.org; Bats of South 
Florida from the Wildlife Resources 
Handbook at edis.ifas.ufl.edu/UW053. 


Bat facts 


Like other mammals, bats have 
fur and teeth and nurse their 
young. 

Bats are not blind. They have 
the same senses as most 
mammals: taste, smell, sound, 
touch and sight. 

Florida bats have a highly devel- 
oped navigation and prey-detec- 
tion system called echolocation. 
Bats do not fly into people's hair 
nor do they attack people. 

Bats are not flying rats or mice 
and are more closely related to 
primates than to rodents. 
Vampire bats are not native to the 
United States. 

Only a very small percentage of 
bats have rabies. 

Never handle or play with a wild 
animal - including bats. 


Big brown bat 

Eptesicus fuscus 

* Medium-sized bat with long, silky 
chestnut-brown fur 

* Similar to the evening bat, but 
larger 

* Wingspan of 13-14 inches 

* Roosts in colonies, usually in dead 
trees, but will live in buildings, 
bridges and bat houses 

* Can swim, but is unable to take off 

_ from the water’s surface 

* Uncommon throughout the state, 
not found in the Florida Keys 


Gray myotis 
Myotis grisescens 
¢ Medium-sized with solid gray fur 


e Wingspan of 11-13 inches 
® Roosts in colonies in caves and 


Bats are the only mammal that flies. Their wings correlate to 
a human’s arms and hands, which is why they were given the 
scientific name Chiroptera, meaning “handwing.” 


Eastern Pipistrelle 
Pipistrellus subflavus 


* Smallest bat species in Florida 

¢ Fur is tricolored, ranging from gray to brown to 
yellowish-brown 

¢ Wingspan of 8-10 inches 

e Females are larger than males 

¢ Often mistaken for moths due to their size and 
flight pattern 

e Usually roosts alone or in a small group in trees, 
rock crevices or buildings 

¢ Found throughout Florida, except the Florida Keys 


bushes 


Eastern red bat 
Lasiurus borealis 


* Medium sized with long, silky 
reddish fur 

e Wingspan of 11-13 inches 

¢ Females’ fur is duller and 
lighter colored (color differ- 
ences in male and female bats 
are uncommon) 

¢ Roosts individually in trees or 
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Seminole bat 


Lasiurus seminolus 


Medium-sized bat with deep mahogany fur, 
which may be tipped in white 

Tail membrane is completely covered in fur 
Wingspan of 11-13 inches 

Similar in appearance to the eastern red bat 
Usually roosts alone in shady areas of pine 
trees and Spanish moss 


The area directly below their roosts is clear of 


branches, enabling the bats to drop down to 
begin their flight 
Common throughout Florida 


Evening bat 
Nycticeius humeralis 


* Smaller than the big brown bat with 
glossy brown fur and blackish face, 
wings and feet 

« Wingspan of 10-11 inches 

* Roosts in colonies in dead trees, 
buildings, bridges, the brackets on 
utility poles and bat houses 

* Females return to the roost to feed 
their young periodically during the 
night 

* Common throughout Florida, except 
the Florida Keys 
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Northern yellow bat 
Lasiurus intermedius 
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e The genus name Myotis is de- 


rived from two Greek words, mys 


(mouse) and otis (ear) 


* North Florida is the southern limit ¢ Also known as Pallas’ 
of its range mastiff bat 
* Listed as Endangered by the U.S. ¢ Medium-sized bat with short, 


Fish and Wildlife Service and FWC 


Seven “accidental” bat 

species have been docu- 

mented in Florida. Only one 

or two bats of each species 

was found. 

¢ Indiana myotis, Myotis 
sodalis 

¢ Northern long-eared 
myotis, Myotis 
septentrionalis 

¢ Silver-haired bat, 
Lasionycteris 
noctivagans 

° Buffy flower bat, 
Erophylla sezekorni 

¢ Cuban flower bat, 
Phyllonycteris poeyi 

e Jamaican fruit-eating bat, 
Artibeus jamaicensis 

¢ Cuban fig-eating bat, 
Phyllops falcatus 
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Velvety free-tailed bat 


Molossus molossus 


buildings 


* Mastiff bats are characterized 
by very long and narrow wings 

* Found only in the Florida Keys 

e First discovered in Florida in 
1994, probably arrived as a 


result of natural causes 


Brazilian free-tailed bat 
Tadarida brasiliensis 


Photos courtesy of 
Bat Conservation . 
International 
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Medium-sized with dark brown to 
gray fur, broad ears and a wrinkled 
upper lip 

Wingspan of 11-13 inches 

Long, mouse-like tail extends 
beyond a short tail membrane 

One of the most numerous mam- 
mals in the country and Florida’s 
most common bat 

Has a strong musky odor 

Roosts in large colonies ranging 
from a few hundred to several thou- 
sand, primarily in buildings, bridges 
and bat houses 

Commonly referred to as the 
Mexican free-tailed bat in the 
western United States 

Found throughout Florida, except the 
Florida Keys 


velvety, gray to brown fur 
« Wingspan of 10-11 inches 
* Roosts in colonies, primarily in 


¢ Medium sized with silky grayish- 

* Very large ears for its size, about an 
¢ Long hairs on foot extend beyond the 
e Wingspan of 10-12 inches 


* Roosts in pairs or small groups in 


¢ The only bat in Florida whose primary 
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looking like a leaf or pine cone 

¢ Found in North and Central 
Florida, common in North 
Florida 


* Also called eastern lump-nosed bat 


because of large facial glands on 
either side of its nose 


brown fur 

inch in length 

ends of the toes 

forested areas or rarely-used build- 
ings in wooded areas 


means of foraging is gleaning (picking 
insects up from the ground or foliage) 


¢ Uncommon in North Florida and rare 


in South Florida ° 


Rafinesque’s big-eared bat 
Corynorhinus rafinesquit 


Hoary bat 

Lasiurus cinereus 
Florida’s second-largest bat 
with thick, long fur in a mix of 
colors with white tips 
Wingspan of 13-16 inches 
Roosts individually in trees 
and Spanish moss 

Most widespread of all 
American bats - occurs 
across most of North America 
Rare in Florida, found in 
North and north-central 
Florida from October-April 


Florida bonneted bat 
Eumops floridanus 


Previously known as Wagner's 
mastiff bat but was reclassified 
in 2004 as a separate species 
unique to Florida 

Florida’s largest bat with dark 
brown to gray fur 

Large, broad ears sweep over its 
eyes, origin of its name 
Wingspan of 19-21 inches 
Roosts in colonies in crevices, 
tree cavities, buildings and 

bat houses 

Lives in South Florida, excluding 
the Florida Keys 

Classified as Endangered 


Southeastern myotis 
Myotis austroriparius 


sab ded Na Deo fo 
Fur covers about half its tail mem- 
brane 

Wingspan of 14-16 inches 

Usually roosts alone in dead sabal 
palm fronds or Spanish moss 

The genus name Lasiurus is 
derived from the Greek lasios 
(hairy) and oura (tail), referring to 
characteristic thickly furred tail 
membranes 

Found throughout the state, except 
the Florida Keys 


Small bat with dense, woolly, bicol- 
ored fur ranging from brown to gray 
with the lower portion darker than 
the tips 

Long hairs on foot extend beyond 
the ends of the toes 

Wingspan of 9-11 inches 

Roosts in colonies in caves, 

hollow trees, buildings, bridges 
and bat houses 

Typically forages over fresh water 
sources, flying low to capture 
insects and to drink 

Common in North Florida and the 
Panhandle, uncommon in Central 
and Northeastern Florida and not 
found in South Florida 

Considered a Species of Special 
Concern by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service 
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Bat Fact 


Several species in Florida regularly 
use bat houses: the Brazilian free- 
tailed bat, big brown bat, evening 
bat and southeastern myotis. The 
extremely rare Florida bonneted 
bat, a species listed by FWC as 
endangered, has been observed 

in two backyard bat houses in 
Southwest Florida. Presently, these 
two bat houses represent the only 
known roost sites, although, the 
species’ echolocation calls have 
been detected recently in several 
southern counties. 


Bat Fact 


Not sure if you are seeing a bat or 
a bird? Bat flight is quite jerky and 
erratic, whereas birds tend to have 
steady, direct flight. Chimney swifts 
are the birds most often confused 
with bats, as they have a somewhat 
similar size and appearance and 
tend to fly in groups. Swifts head 
home for the evening just about the 
time bats are starting to emerge, 
and you may hear swifts chirping 
loudly (bat calls are mostly inau- 
dible to humans) and see them 
milling above the entrance to their 
chimney home just before the sun 
goes down. Nighthawks (often 
called “bullbats” in the South) 

are night-flying birds sometimes 
mistaken for bats. They are much 
larger than any of our native bat 
species and have conspicuous 
white patches on their wings. 


Left: The Seminole bat spends most of 
its life in forests of mixed trees and is 
most closely associated with Spanish 
moss, which it uses as its roost. Below: 
The hoary bat is found from southern 
Canada through most of the continental 
United States and Hawaii, making it 
the most widely distributed bat in the 
United States. It also is considered one 
of the most beautiful bats, having light 
brown fur with white-frosted tips. 
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The best bait for bluegills 


Fishin’ Follies 


By Andy Sabol ~ Illustration by John Papesca 


After my dad introduced me to bluegill fishing, I 
found out several of my friends also knew about 
those little lovelies. We were all about 6 or 7 years 
old at the time. 

A little creek at the edge of our very little town 
had a good population of fish, as we discovered 
during the next several years. 

Everyone knew about using worms as bait, but 
my friends and J wanted to use super bait! Only a 
few of us knew the very best bait for bluegills was... 
cockroaches! I don’t know where we got this secret 
information, but we all knew it was true. 

At the edge of town stood a small, battered, 
unpainted junk store. It was owned and operated 
by an old woman who was known to have special 
“powers.” We also knew she got all of her groceries, 
candy and other stock she sold from the creek when 
it flooded each spring. We never knew anyone to go 
into her store... but it looked like the best place in 
town to get cockroaches. 


About five of us twisted-up our courage and 
slowly mounted the three steps up to the porch 
leading to the door of the store. Each of us was 
armed with a Mason jar with a screw-on lid. 

We stood there trying to decide who would 
open the door. 

Ever so slowly, the door creaked open and 
a boney hand pointed at our faces. 

“What do you kids want?” 

The words just gurgled out of my mouth, 

“Can we go in your back room and catch some 
cockroaches?” 

In my later years, I heard her words used 
again, many times, but I don’t believe I ever heard 
them used in such combinations as we heard that 
day on the porch of the dilapidated little store. 

I never have used cockroaches for bream bait 
but every time I hear or read the word “bluegill,” 

I remember that old woman and the words she 
used... and a very special group of young kids. FW 
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> Field Notes 


A long way for just one... 
While patrolling the shallow waters 
along the Nature Coast, Officers Robert 
Johnston and Kevin Losee found a 
Georgia vessel with four people aboard 
and 13 redfish in the fish box. In addi- 
tion to the bag limit violation, 11 of the 
fish were undersized. The captain of the 
vessel said it was too long a trip from 
Georgia to keep only one redfish per 
person. The officers issued the appropri- 
ate citations and seized the illegal fish. 


Someone called... again 
Officer Matt Ervin responded to a 
complaint in Winter Haven concerning a 
subject feeding raccoons. Upon arrival, 
he observed a man feeding several 
raccoons in his back yard. Officer Ervin 
overheard the man’s wife say that some- 
one must have called the police on them 
again for feeding the animals because 
she stated, “There is a police vehicle 
parked down the road from the house.” 
Officer Ervin announced his presence, 
stopped the feeding, and issued the 
man a notice to appear for the violation. 


A gator flip? 

Officer Clay McDonough responded to 

a Call about two juveniles whose canoe 
had been overturned by what they be- 
lieved was a large alligator. Both made 
it safely to shore without the canoe. Lt. 
Kevin McKinney and Officer McDonough 
searched the area and were unable to 
find evidence of any alligators. However, 
several large manatees were in the area 
and are believed to be the cause of the 
capsizing. The canoe was recovered by 
FWC and returned to the owner. 


“Ran like a Deere” 

After Columbia County deputies stopped 
a car on I-75 and interviewed the oc- 
cupants, they placed the two men in 
their law enforcement vehicle. One man 
kicked out a window and both fled on 
foot into the woods. FWC ground person- 
nel and pilot Joe Johnston responded to 
the call. Two K-9 teams from DOC, Union 
SO, Alachua SO helicopter, FDOT and 
FHP assisted in the search. K-9s tracked 
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Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission sworn personnel are fully 
constituted police officers with the authority to enforce all laws of the state, not 
just those relating to resource conservation. 


the men to their hiding place under a mo- 
bile home where one was captured. The 
second man, however, “ran like a Deere” 
into Union County, down and across 
Olustee Creek and back into Columbia 
County approximately 10 times. He was 
glimpsed several times dashing through 
the woods with the DOC K-9 teams and 
Officer Bret Gill in hot pursuit. The runner 
was eventually found hiding under a log 
in the water with only his mouth and one 
knee visible. Officer Gill, after running ap- 
proximately 10 miles in pursuit, was able 
to handcuff the subject without incident. 
The two men have criminal histories and 
are wanted for attempted murder, rob- 
bery with injury, aggravated assault with 
a deadly weapon, burglary, theft, criminal 
mischief, tampering with evidence, con- 
spiracy and other charges. 


Reunited 

Officer Jason Rafter responded to a call 
about a newborn manatee separated 
from its mother. With the assistance of 
manatee biologist Kit Curtain and some 
local residents, the officer kept the juve- 
nile manatee safe while they searched 
for its mother. Eventually they succeeded 
in reuniting the newborn with its mother. 


Too much work 

As Officer Alan Kirchinger patrolled 

the Yellow River, he came across two 
Tennessee men drifting along and watch- 
ing seven free-floating devices that were 
fishing shiners in a deep hole. The men 
said “jug” fishing was a normal fishing 
practice in Tennessee. After Officer 
Kirchinger sent them on their way with 
warnings, the men had to resort to 
labor-intensive rod and reel fishing. 


Oh, what a vision 

Officer Danny Arnette watched a private 
tract of land after finding bait scattered 
for turkeys and evidence a turkey had 
been killed over the bait. One day, he 
found a parked truck, so he slipped up to 
the bait site and saw a hunter had placed 
turkey decoys in the bait. Suspecting the 
man was in a shooting house, he eased 
up and took a peek - no hunter. He 
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looked around and saw a man’s head 
on the edge of a treestand platform. 
He ordered the man down. The man 
didn’t come down, so Officer Arnette 
went up. As Officer Arnette’s head 
reached the platform, he recognized 
the sleeping man. With just his head 
and FWC cap visible, he spoke softly 

to the man. After being called by name 
several times, the landowner opened 
his eyes - very wide - and shook his 
head several times while rubbing his 
eyes. He still couldn’t shake the vision 
of Officer Arnette. Once the man got his 
wits about him, he admitted putting out 
the bait, saying it was easier to get tur- 
keys that way. He was cited by Officer 
Arnette for hunting turkeys over bait. 


Caught on tape 

Investigator Maria Forrest filed criminal 
charges against a fishing boat’s captain 
and mate after she received informa- 
tion about a great white shark that had 
been caught and killed offshore. The 
incident took place in May 2006 and 
was well documented on several online 
fishing forums. Investigator Forrest was 
able to obtain a video of the incident as 
part of a thorough investigation. 


Rescued rescuers 
Officer Erik Steinmetz responded to a 
boating accident that began when a 
33-foot, triple-engine Aquasport broke 
down and started taking on water 
during a fishing trip. At 9 p.m., the 
passengers discharged distress 
flares without having tried to set 
anchor. A 73-foot sailing vessel with 
23 Boy Scouts onboard responded 
to the flares and attempted to help 
with the sinking vessel. During rescue 
efforts, the sailing vessel’s hull was 
punctured by the sinking vessel and 
also started taking on water. The U.S. 
Coast Guard (USCG) responded and 
“air dropped” pumps to the sinking 
sailing vessel. The Boy Scouts pumped 
out the hull and succeeded in securing 
the breach. The USCG airlifted the 
three occupants from the Aquasport 
for medical treatment. 


Redfish 


in the cordgrass 


Article and photographs by David Lambert 
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A couple of different types 
of crabs inhabit these cordgrass 
marshes. The mud crab is 
generally oval shelled and a 
mottled drab olive to brown 
in color, although like many 
estuarine denizens, its color may 
vary relative to its environment. 
The mud crabs have claws of 
similar size and the fingers of 
the claws often are dark, usually, 
black, red or purple. 

More prominent are the 
fiddler crabs. They burrow in the 
mud and sand in the areas that 
exist between the land and 
water — the intertidal zone. 
Generally fiddlers appear at low 
tide to scurry for food, often under 
the cover of darkness. 

Colonies of fiddler crabs can 
be literally clusters of tens, per- 
haps hundreds, of thousands. I’ve 
seen areas where so many fiddlers 
moved in unison that the flat itself 
appeared to wave like wheat, a 
mass undulation not unlike birds 
wheeling all at once. 

Fiddlers primarily feed on de- 
tritus, algae and bacteria. All spe- 
cies of fiddler crab males display 
a single disproportionately large 
claw with long fingers. During the 
mating months, April to October 
in the South, this claw can be a 
bright orange to reddish-orange. 


Angler Chan Ritchie lofts a ‘flats 
bandit.’ The sheepshead earned its 
nom de guerre, not, as many think, for 
its distinctive black and white striping, 
but because it often steals your bait 
undetected. Its stealth earned it a 
second, more appreciative moniker - 
the poor man’s permit. Previous page: 
Northeaster winds and high tides flood 
the spartina flats, home to a redfish’s 
preferred forage - fiddler crabs. Dick 
Michaelson casts to a tailing redfish 
north of St. Augustine. 


Late-summer and fall are incred- 
ibly productive seasons for back- 
country anglers in North Florida. 
Trout at night. Low-tide flounder. 
Rolling tarpon. And perhaps best 
of all... redfish in the spartina. 
Locals call this activity “grassfish- 
ing.” It’s a fishery unique to the 
coastal grasslands and estuaries of 
South Georgia and North Florida. 

Redfish assemble en masse in 
the marshes to consume fiddlers 
and mud crabs which become 
accessible when the high ‘spring’ 
tides and northeasters drive the 
salt- and brackish waters over the 
cordgrass and mud crab colonies. 
Cordgrass, botanically: Spartina 
altnerniflora is a rhizomatous 
perennial grass, 2-4 feet tall with 
hollow, hairless stems. The grass 
covers much of the estuarine 
system along the Intracoastal 
Waterway and creeks in North 
Florida. This reedy grass 
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The crab will have olive to gray- 
brown legs. 

Redfish and sheepshead feed 
voraciously on fiddlers and mud 
crab when they can get to them. In 
fact, the crushers in the mouths of 
redfish and the tooth-lined pallet 
of the sheepshead have evolved 
to help the fishes minimize the 
problems of ingesting spiky 
fingered claws and needle-sharp 
crushed shells. 

In redfish 7 inches to 21 
inches, fiddlers comprise a 
whopping 59 percent of the diet. 
Larger reds eat fewer fiddlers 
because the fish migrate to coastal 
waters where few of these species 
exist. But they'll readily take 
whole blue crabs, so they haven’t 
lost their fondness for eight- 
leggers altogether. 

This coastal migration begins 
when the fish hit sexual maturity, 
usually between the third and fifth 
years of growth. Reds over the 21 
inch mark usually make fiddlers 
about 19 percent of their diet. 

But the reds never lose their 
appetite for the small crustaceans, 
so when the flood tides of late 
summer and autumn present them 
in great numbers, the redfish 
gobble with gusto, often with their 
tail glinting in the sunlight above 
the water line. 


Most spartina waders value the catch more than the cookout. Warm, shallow water 
often depletes a fish’s oxygen levels and promotes a lactic buildup. The proper 
method of release is to cradle a fish, moving it back and forth in the water until it 
regains strength to swim away under its own power. 


provides food and cover for the 
crabs, and they benefit from the 
seasonal floodings. 
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Therein lies a truly challeng- 
ing fishing opportunity... tailing 
redfish in the grass. 

This is as much like hunting 
as it is fishing. Shallow waters 
and easy exposure make the 
grass-feeding red a spooky fish. 
Approach them quietly with as 
much stealth as possible. 

Other times the fish is so 
attentive to its groceries that you 
can get within feet without alarm- 
ing it. But you never know how it’s 
going to react, so a quiet approach 
and light footfalls are the answer. 

Obviously these fish will go 
after flies which represent small 
crustaceans. Usually weighted, 
they’re generally about as aero- 
dynamic as a toadfish. When 
you cast them to tailing reds, or 
sheepshead for that matter, open 
up your casting loop or learn to 
throw the Belgian cast, where 
your rod swings in a curve nearly 
parallel to the water then is swept 
into the forward stroke without 
stopping the tip. 

Since this is often windy fish- 
ing, it doesn’t hurt to bend your 


Redfish often display high color on the 
Spartina flats and in the backcountry. 
Deep oranges and reds give effective 
camouflage from overhead predators, 
except anglers. Woody Huband 
prepares to release an early Fall-caught 
fish near Nassau Sound, Fernandina. 
Top: Shallow-water hooked fish leave 
rooster-tail wakes behind blazing 
lateral runs. Conscientious anglers 
tame the fish quickly to minimize stress 
and facilitate a release. Here, Donn 
McKinnon closes on a slot-sized redfish 
in ankle-deep water close to the Fort 
George Inlet. 
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hook barbs a little, just in case. 
And I choose a 12-lb. to 15-lb. tip- 
pet. A grass-hooked red will make 
a run that can lead to line clipping 
oysters or a tangle of reeds and 
brush. A heavier leader system 
helps ensure that you actually 
land the fish, reducing the number 
of breakoffs. It’s more humane to 
the fish, and easier on the angler, 
and keeps excessive monofilament 
out of our estuaries. 

This year, North Florida 
will have plenty of tides high 
enough to drive the redfish into 
the grass. That doesn’t count the 
northeaster-driven waters. Since 
different areas have specific tidal 
fluctuations, call the fly shop in 
the area you want to fish to find 
out exact tide heights needed to 
cover the spartina. 

Then mark those days in 
red on your calendar. Red... for 
redfishing in the grass. FW 


David Lambert is a writer and editor 
who divides his fishing time between 
the coastal backcountry brackish 
water and central North Florida 
blackwater. 
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Picture this... 


enter the exciting world of . 
digiscoping 


By Anne Glick 
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What happens when you join together a spotting 
scope and a digital camera? You enter into the new 
and exciting world of digiscoping, the photography of 
birds and wildlife through the eyepiece of a spot- 
ting scope. Many of us have tried, with some suc- 
cess, holding our compact digital camera up to the 
eyepiece of our favorite scope or pair of binoculars. 
Today as participation grows, optics companies have 
a wide range of scope accessories available to mount 
our point-and-shoot digital or digital single lens re- 
flex cameras directly to the spotting scope. No more 
holding the digital camera and hoping for the best. 
So how does one enter into the world of digiscop- 
ing? Unfortunately, the hobby is not inexpensive. 
If you do not already own a high-quality spotting 
scope, be prepared to spend more than $1,000 for 
a scope and mounting accessories. On the positive 
side, a telephoto lens providing the same magnifica- 
tion would cost considerably more and would be large 
and cumbersome. Beginning can be a bit daunting, 
but with a little research and a bit of practice, even a 
novice photographer can start digiscoping. 


Step One: 
The basic equipment 


The Scope 

For starters, you will need a high-quality spotting 
scope. The brand is less important than its features. 
Look for the best optics you can buy with 80-mm 
objective lens diameter and high-definition glass 
(HD, ED or fluorite). The high-definition lens 
provides the best image quality. The large objective 
lens allows more light into the scope; this will 
increase chances for bright, clear pictures. 


The Camera 
The camera is less important than the scope. Look 
for a camera with the following features: 

1) Optical zoom versus digital zoom. The 
optical zoom of a camera functions by using the lens- 
es within the camera to enlarge the image, whereas 
a digital zoom will enlarge the pixels recorded by 
your camera. While digiscoping you should use only 
the optical zoom. The amount of zoom also is impor- 
tant. Choosing a camera with a 3X-5X optical zoom 
will reduce the appearance of a dark ring or shadow 
around your picture. This shadow, called vignetting, 
can be reduced or eliminated by using a lower mag- 
nification. Furthermore, the lower the magnification 
the more forgiving the image allowing for better 
overall picture quality. 

2) Four or more megapixels. The number of 
pixels a camera produces directly relates to the size 
of enlargements you can produce — the higher the 
pixels the larger the possible print size. So think 
about your plans for your pictures. Pictures taken 
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Digiscoping enables a photographer to capture close-up 
views without disturbing wildlife. From top to bottom: nesting 
ruby-throated hummingbird; great horned owl fledglings; pair 
of sandhill cranes. Facing page: green heron. 
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for personal use or web page posting in general will 
need fewer pixels than those needed for high resolu- 
tion or large prints. 

3) A 2-inch screen or larger. Whether you're 
planning on viewing and manipulating the picture 
through the view screen or reviewing the picture 
after the fact, it is far easier to view the picture 
through a larger view screen. 

4) An accessory thread or tripod thread. 
In order to reduce camera vibrations, you will need 
to attach your digital camera to the eyepiece of your 
scope. If your camera’s lens contains threads (those 
used to attach filters to the lens), you can mount 


your camera directly to the scope using a ring adapt- 


er with threads to marry the scope and your lens. 

If your camera lens does not have threads, adaptors 
are available to attach the camera using a tripod 
thread or grip the camera in place over the eyepiece 
of the scope. All these methods greatly reduce vibra- 
tions caused by holding the camera. 
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5) A cable or remote control. A cable or 
remote will help eliminate any vibration caused 
by manually depressing the shutter button. If your 
digital camera cannot be used with a remote or 
shutter release cable, on a cooperative subject, try 
using the camera timer, this will enable you to move 
away from the camera while the shutter is open. 


Tripods 

The more stable the scope and camera, the clearer 
the picture, so one last piece of essential equipment 
is a good sturdy tripod. Although the newer, more- 
expensive carbon tripods can absorb more vibration, 
many tripods can be stabilized successfully one of 
two ways. First, lower the tripod legs and center as 
low as possible. This will greatly increase its stabil- 
ity. If this is not an option, hanging a weight bag 
below the center column can add stability. 


pads on the bottom of their ve 
Srip slippery fish. 


Step 2: 

Basic digiscoping tips 

Getting as close as you can to the object you wish to 
photograph is not always necessary. For most birds, 
50 feet is sufficient. Good pictures of wading birds, 
raptors and owls can be accomplished at 100 feet. An 
added advantage of a greater distance is you reduce 
the risk of disturbing your subject. 

If you are using a 20X-60X optic lens, set it to 
20X. Remember, as you increase magnification, you 
decrease the amount of available light and increase 
the chance of blurry pictures caused by movement of 
your camera while the picture is recorded. 
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Control the amount of light entering the camera. 
This can be modified using three camera settings: 
shutter speed, ISO and aperture. Although most 
digital cameras come with auto features, experiment 
with your settings. 


* Shutter speed is an indication of how long the 
shutter remains in the open position giving your 
camera’s image center time to “see” the image. In 
low light, your camera compensates by increas- 
ing the time the shutter remains open to allow 
more light into the camera; therefore increasing 
the chance of blurred pictures. Your goal is to use 
the fastest shutter speed possible, a minimum of 
1/125th of a second or faster. 


* ISO is an indication of how sensitive your 
camera’s image sensor is to light. Changing toa 
higher ISO setting enables the camera to shoot 
the picture using faster shutter speeds. 


* The aperture of a digital camera is similar to the 
pupil of your eye. As light increases, the aperture 
decreases, reducing the amount of light hitting 
the image center. Conversely, as light decreases, 
the camera opens the aperture to increase the 
amount of available light entering the camera. 

If you are using the aperture setting to control 
the amount of light entering your camera, set 
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it to the lowest possible number to generate the 

largest possible aperture opening to produce the 

fastest possible shutter speed. 
Practice, practice, practice. As with any art form, 
practice makes perfect. With digital photography, 
thousands of pictures can be taken and deleted at 
no expense but time. Experiment, be creative and 
have fun! 

For more information visit the following Web 

sites: www.digiscoped.com; www.birddidgiscoping. 
com and www.eagleoptics.com. FW 


Anne Glick has enjoyed wildlife viewing and nature pho- 
tography from an early age. She currently is the Wildlife 
Viewing Section Leader for FWC’s Office of Recreation 
Services. She would like to thank Michael McDowell, 
sales representative for Eagle Optics, for his technical 
assistance with this article. 


Top: Ruddy turnstones got their name from their feeding 
method - walking along the beach and deftly overturning 
small stones and pebbles and capturing the creatures 
hiding underneath. Above: A northern flicker in a natural 
nest cavity. Although it hammers on wood like other 
woodpeckers, the northern flicker prefers to eat ants on the 
ground, using its long barbed tongue to lap them up. Left: 
Little blue herons eat more insects than any of the other 
heron species. 
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Finding and tagging bear cubs proves 
an unforgettable experience 


The opportunity to hold a 
Florida black bear cub is a rare 
experience, but one which my sis- 
ter, Cheryl Metzger, and I had in 
March. We accompanied a group 
of experts from the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Com- 
mission (FWC) and the Univer- 
sity of Florida (UF). 

We met the group at the 
Ocala National Forest, home to 
the largest population of bears in 
Florida. Scientists estimate that 
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By Carol Pratt 


approximately 900 bears live 
there. Bears once lived through- 
out the state, but now are mostly 
confined to six areas. 

Black bears do not really 
hibernate; they go into partial 
hibernation or “winter lethargy.” 
Like the bears in snowy climes, 
Florida’s black bears go into this 
state of reduced activity and 
give birth during winter months, 
then remain in the den through 
spring. Bear dens in Florida 
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aren't as secluded as their north- 
ern cousins’, who most often den 
in tree hollows. Instead, Florida 
dens often are nothing more 
than a slight impression in the 
soil in a dense thicket. 

In spite of female bears’ 
large size, 125-250 pounds, 
they can traverse the densest 
vegetation. Finding the dens is 
challenging, and getting to them 
requires climbing up, over and 
through branches, fallen trees, 
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muck and water. Even when a 
female bear is wearing a radio- 
tracking device, her den occa- 
sionally cannot be found. 

While FWC’s leader of the 
group, Walter McCown, and UF 
researcher, Aletris Neils, go in 
search of a bear den, the rest of 
us wait. 

Sawing, chopping and crawl- 
ing through the thicket, they 
eventually find a den. 

Waking up momma- 
bear requires some finesse. 
McCown claps his hands in 
front of the bear’s face until she 
wakes. Unlike what I thought 
previously, denning females are 
not overly protective of their 
young and willingly leave their 
cubs to save themselves. 

As we wait, Neils calls for 
the assistance of two other FWC 
bear people, Brian Scheick and 
Dan Gualitieri. We hear the 
group yell “Go away bear — go 
away!” while they repeatedly 
clap their hands. Then we hear 
what I can only describe as what 
sounds like a cat fight. 

Within minutes, McCown 
emerges from the vegetation 


The author holds the female cub. Facing page, top: Neils carries the male cub to 
the waiting biologists. Facing page, bottom left to right: McCown enters the Ocala 
National Forest to search for a bear den; McCown weighs one of the cubs; Scheick 
checks the teeth of the female cub while Metzger holds her. 


with a bear tucked under his 
arm. In passing, he casually 
hands the bear over to me —a 
blue-eyed, black-haired, 7-pound 
female. Neils emerges with a 
bear as well, a male. 

Apparently, this momma- 
bear isn’t too keen on giving up 
her cubs — and the cubs aren't 
too keen on being taken. The 
mother was reluctant to leave 
and popped her jaws at the group 
a couple of times. The cubs scam- 
pered up a tree. Scheick had to 
climb the tree to pull them out 
(while they wailed) and pass 
them down to McCown. 

The female cub I was holding 
wanted to escape, but after about 
five minutes she calmed down 
and relaxed, placing her paws on 
my shoulder and clinging to me. 
I passed her off to my sister and 
the bear clung to her as well. 
McCown had said bears are very 
intelligent. This little bear was 
clearly taking everything in and 
processing it, often looking me in 
the eyes. 

The scientists weigh and 
measure the cubs and insert 
microchips under their skin for 
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After tests and shots, both cubs are 
returned to where they were found. 


future identification. They place 
radio-collars, specially designed 
to expand as the cub grows, 
around the youngsters’ necks so 
their movements for the next six 
months can be monitored. 

After 45 minutes, we had to 
return the cubs to the den and 
to a waiting and still annoyed 
mother. We had no time to bid 
them farewell. 

I anticipated holding young 
black bears would be an unfor- 
gettable experience, and as I 
reflect on the occasion, I know I 
will always remember it. FW 


Carol lived in Naples for 40 years 
before moving to Tallahassee last 
October. She moved north to take the 
position of public relations special- 
ist for the Division of Law Enforce- 
ment. While living in Naples, black 
bears passed through her backyard 
on several occasions as they vacated 
developed areas seeking refuge. 
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The recent opening of the 
new Mainland High School in 
Daytona Beach inspired me 
to reminisce about one of the 
classes I took at the old MHS in 
downtown Daytona. The year 
was 1951, and Mr. Dennis Miller 
was my biology teacher. He was 
a personable guy and well liked 
by the students. In addition to 
getting passing test grades, 
there was a formidable obstacle 
to overcome before you could 
graduate from his class. 

Mr. Miller had a 
requirement that each of 
his students must collect 50 
different insects and identify 
them. All of the insects were to 
be pinned neatly to cardboard in 
rows, along with labels listing 
both their common and scientific 
names. He gave each student 
a jar containing a mixture of 
potassium cyanide and plaster of 
Paris. You placed your captured 
insect into the jar and quickly 
closed the lid. In a short time, 
the insect would expire without 
visible damage. 

Today, the issuance of poison 
to students would most likely 
be banned. But to the best of 
my knowledge, nothing harmful 
came from it during my time 
at Mainland. 


“The world is covered 


with bugs so shouldn't 


you know a little bit__.- 


about them?” 


Dennis Miller 


Once, I asked Mr. Miller the 
reason for collecting insects. He 
emphasized that many students 
were afraid of insects, and this 
was a way to become acquainted 
with them. He asked, “The world 
is covered with bugs so shouldn't 
you know a little bit about 
them?” He also said bug hunting 
was a good way for students 
to become familiar with the 
environment. 

All of my classmates referred 
to this daunting task as “bug col- 
lecting.” I started my collection 
with vigor and made a few good 
acquisitions right off the bat. But 
I soon learned it was harder to 
positively identify the bugs than 
to catch them. We learned the 
little critters are called arthro- 
pods and are divided into many 
different classes. Identifying 
the bugs became a challenge 
and I spent a lot of time looking 
through pictures and reading the 
descriptions in books. 

After scouring my neighbor- 
hood, I searched other areas 
around our community. Much 
of my spare time was devoted 
to bug hunting and it led me to 
some strange places. I remember 
two of my finest specimens were 
found at an old overgrown cem- 
etery. My good buddy Dick Ellzey 
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joined me on some of my hunts 
and we eventually became fierce 
competitors to have the finest 
bug collection in our class. 

Many times my bug 
expeditions took me into the 
woods where I would seek fallen 
trees and stumps. I would dig 
through the rotten wood where I 
knew the bugs would most likely 
be. This scheme paid off, and I 
was rewarded with centipedes, 
scorpions, millipedes, beetles, 
katydids, praying mantis, 
walking sticks and innumerable 
other bugs. My collection 
continued to grow. 

My most memorable 
experience during my bug- 
hunting trips was a time when 
I was walking alone in remote 
woods north of Ormond Beach. 
Suddenly I was startled by 
the unmistakable buzz of a 
rattlesnake. The noise originated 
from an area next to my left 
foot and I remember thinking it 
was a miracle I hadn’t stepped 
right on top of the snake. I froze, 
realizing pit vipers can strike 
up to their full body length, and 
my slightest movement would 
most likely provoke it. I carefully 
moved just my eyes in search of 
the snake holding me hostage. I 
was aware its camouflaged body 
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could blend perfectly with the 
available ground cover. At first I 
didn’t see anything, but the buzz 
continued to resonate. I paid 

full attention to the unsettling 
sound, and was put at ease by 
what was finally revealed. A 
cicada was lying upside down on 
a dried palmetto frond. The big- 
bodied insect’s large transparent 
wings were oscillating at a rapid 
rate against the frond, which 
gave the effect of a sounding 
board. I was able to relax my 
frozen stance and added the 
harmless cicada to my collection. 

At the end of the term, my 
collection contained 75 prime 
specimens, all correctly identi- 
fied and labeled. My goal was 
to have the very best collection 
in our class and I did. I felt I 
had become an accomplished 
entomologist. My most-prized 
bug was a large reddish-brown 
stag beetle (Pseudolucanus 
capreolus). It had huge, branch- 
ing, antlerlike jaws. After many 
of the girls in our class saw my 
collection, they begged me to give 
them some of my extra bugs, be- 
cause their collections were short 
of the required number. After 
considering all the time and ef- 
fort I had put into my collection, 
I turned them down. 

I discovered the new Main- 
land High School is establishing 
an expanded science museum 
which will house many diverse 
items collected by students from 
the time the old school first opened 
in 1910 to the present. I am hop- 
ing to visit the museum one day 
and maybe see some of my bugs. 

My sister, Donna Clarida 
Hergert, attended the old 
Mainland High School some 
years after I did. She also had 
Mr. Miller as her biology teacher 
and she has a story to relate: 

It was September 1960 at the 
old MHS. I picked up my sopho- 
more schedule and learned I was 
assigned to Mr. Miller’s biology 
class. All of us knew what that 
meant — bugs — 50 of them! 
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During the first couple of 
weeks of the term, we were given 
a tour of the school’s “science 
museum.” This exotic room, 
down the hall from Mr. Miller’s 
classroom, was home to many 
creatures including bugs. We 
were able to use the museum 
exhibits as a resource to help us 
identify our bugs, since it housed 
collections from former students 
as well as from Mr. Miller’s own 
scientific adventures. It even had 
a tarantula the size of your fist. 

The day arrived when 
we were each given our jar of 
cyanide. We were told not to 
inhale it — just put the bug in the 
jar and it would soon be ready to 
mount. Well, of course I did take 
a whiff once just to see what it 
was like, and the pungent odor 
took my breath away. 

We had to have a large net 
to catch high flying bugs as 
well as creepy crawlers. My dad 
made me a giant net with a long 
aluminum extension handle. I 
was then armed and ready... to 
catch bugs! 

I took my assignment very 
seriously and spent-many hours 
after school, searching under 
leaves, in trees, in the air, on the 
ground. I came across beautiful 
butterflies, moths, crickets, 
spiders, grasshoppers (big 
colorful ones), flies and anything 
else I could catch in my net. The 
days passed as I joyfully counted 
10, 14, 21, 35 and then 49. Yes, 
49 bugs. 

I continued to search, but 
I couldn't find a bug that was 
different from the others I had 
collected. All I needed was just 
one more. The assignment due 
date was getting closer and I was 
getting a little “buggy” about 
not being able to find that one 
elusive bug I needed to complete 
my collection. 

“Well,” I thought to myself, 
“why not build a bug? Yep, that’s 
just what I'll do.” 

I took some pieces from 
duplicate bugs I had collected, 


and glued various parts together 
to make the best darn-looking 
bug one could imagine. 

“Okay,” I thought, “Mr. 
Miller will look at my 49 genuine 
bugs, and my ‘fake bug’ will just 
look like another bug to him.” 

I even gave it a “special” sci- 
entific name and pinned it very 
gently to my cardboard near the 
bottom left, where I thought he 
would never notice. After all, he 
had six classes of kids turning in 
all those bugs. With thousands of 
bugs to look at, he’d never notice. 

Several days passed. His 
classroom became filled with 
stacks of cardboard covered with 
bugs and the smell of cyanide per- 
meated the room. Mr. Miller said 
it would take a few days to grade 
our projects. I felt pretty confi- 
dent I would get a good grade on 
my project. After all, I did take 
my assignment “very seriously.” 

As I took my seat in class 
one day, Mr. Miller commented 
he was very impressed with the 
overall caliber of work done by 
the students and was ready to 
distribute the grades. But first, 
one project in particular had in- 
trigued him. He called my name 
and asked me to come to the 
front of the classroom. 

My heart raced as I got out 
of my seat and walked forward. 
I thought to myself, “Wow, he 
must have been impressed with 
my bug collection — after all, I 
did take it ‘very seriously.” As I 
approached, Mr. Miller pointed 
to one particular bug on my 
cardboard display and said, 
“That is the most exotic bug I 
have ever seen. Would you please 
describe it to the class, give the 
common as well as the scientific 
name and tell the class where 
you found it?” 

Out of those thousands of 
bugs, my carefully conceived 
creation had been discovered. 

I was busted by Mr. Miller in 
front of the whole class. At that 
moment I realized that he also 
took my project... very seriously! 


i 


He let out a big chuckle as he 
watched me turn red and retreat 
to my seat. 

More than 45 years have 
passed since Biology 101, but 
even now when I see a colorful 
moth, butterfly or grasshopper, 
I picture it placed very 
prestigiously on my piece of 
cardboard with its common as 
well as scientific name clearly 
marked underneath. 

Mr. Dennis Miller was a 
“little guy” who made a “big” 
contribution to the teaching 
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profession. I know, because I 
have spent the past 20-plus 
years working for the Volusia 
County School Board. FW 


Vince Clarida grew up in Daytona 
Beach. He retired in 1993 after 
working 35 years for the General 
Electric Company in the fields of 
aerospace and digital controls for 
navy ships and submarines. He is 
the co-author of a picture book titled, 
“Daytona Beach And The Halifax 
River Area” and is a past president 
of the Halifax Historical Society. 
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Send us your best shot! 
2007 Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 


Florida Wildlife Magazine is pleased to announce its 2007 photo contest. Winning entries will be published in 
the January/February 2008 issue of Florida Wildlife and posted on the magazine’s Web site. 


Rules: 
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Wildlife pictured must be live — 
pictures of mounted wildlife are not 
eligible. Images of domestic animals 


(dogs, cats, cattle, etc.) are not eligible. 
Images must be taken within the state 


of Florida. 


All entries must be received by 

5 p.m. Wednesday, Aug. 1, 2007. 
Entries received after this date will 
be automatically disqualified and 
returned to the entrant. 


Employees of the FWC and their 
immediate families are not eligible. 
Photographs previously submitted 
to or published by Florida Wildlife 
Magazine or any other FWC 
publications are not eligible. 
One-time publication rights to each 
photograph must be available. 

All entries will be judged by Florida 
Wildlife Magazine staff and other 
employees of the FWC. The decisions 
of the judges are final. 


The judges reserve the right to 
decide whether entries in a category 
merit three awards and to decide 
under which category a picture will 
be judged. Three prizes may not be 
awarded in all categories. 


Winning entries posted on the Web 
site may have watermarks added. 
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Prizes 


Entry Procedures: 


* No more than 20 entries will be accepted 
from a single entrant. 


+ Entries must be accompanied with a self- 
addressed mailer with sufficient postage 
for return of materials via U.S. mail. 


+ Entries must contain only photo contest 
material. No other correspondence should 
be included. 


* Asingle, legible, letter size (8 1/2” x 11”) log 
must accompany each entry. A pdf log may 
be downloaded from the magazine’s Web 
site (www. FloridaWildlifeMagazine.com) 
but is not required. The log sheet must 
contain the following information: 


Name of photographer 

Mailing address 

Telephone number, with area code 
E-mail address 

Category 

Subject of photo 

Where photo was taken 

When photo was taken 

Camera model 


Mail entries to: 


Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 
620 South Meridian Street, 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 
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Categories 

¢ Bird watching. Birds living in or visiting Florida. 

¢ Living wild. Any wild animals, other than birds, 
pictured in a Florida habitat. This includes mammals, 
birds, reptiles, amphibians, insects or fish. 

¢ Up close. A close-up or macro view of nature. Plants, 
natural materials or animals may be pictured. 

e Natural scenes. Where Florida’s animals live. 

¢ Recreation. People outdoors and enjoying Florida’s 
recreational opportunities. 


Grand prize: $300 awarded for best overall photograph. 
First place winners in each category will be awarded $100. 
Second place winners will receive $75. 

Third place winners will receive $50. 


Awards of Merit may be given and winners will receive 
a year’s subscription to Florida Wildlife. 


+ Entries may be submitted as: 
Prints. Paper size of 81/2”x11” and not 
framed or matted. Image must be as 
large as paper size will allow. 


Transparencies. All entries must be 
in positive transparency form, negatives 
will not be accepted. Slides must be 
mounted. 

Digital images. Digital images may 
be submitted on a CD, accompanied by 
81/2”x11” color prints or laser copies. 


The photographer’s name and address 
must appear and be legible on the back 
of each print, on the transparency 
mount or on the CD. The photographer’s 
name or other information may not 
appear on the front of any print. 


Manipulation of images should be kept 
at a minimum (such as saturation, 
contrast, dodging, eliminating dust 
spots, etc.). Images in which content has 
been eliminated, added, rearranged, etc. 
will not be accepted. 


Entries will be returned via U.S. mail 
beginning in January 2008. 


Entrant’s information (address, phone, 
e-mail) will not be shared or used by 
the FWC for any reason other than 
communicating with entrant regarding 
this contest. 


Slow down. Drop the paddle. Forget speed, a cardiac 
workout, miles to vanquish. Behold a huge aquarium in the 
shadow of your kayak with all manner of marvelous species, 
stirring sea grasses, and a world of aquatic wonder sliding 
silently underneath. 

For the observant paddler who is able to float in suspend- 
ed animation over a sea grass bed, the rewards are bountiful. 
Paddle early in the morning or late evening when conditions 
are calm and sea breezes are less active. Locate a remote 
area where the wake of powerboats and jet skis won’t disturb 
the water’s surface. Observe subtle rippled patterns in sand 
deposits sculpted by tides and wind, stingrays slowly gliding 
by in search of food, or the startling visage of a manatee or 
sea turtle piercing the still surface. Such are the wonders of 
the sea grass beds for those who can learn to slow down and 
really savor them. FW 


Right: A southern stingray glides along a bed of sea grass. 
Above: Two kayakers head towards shore as the sun sets. 
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Silent as a cloud, wings fixed and 
talons sheathed, a silvery white 
gyrfalcon soars in great circles 
against the ice blue sky. Suddenly, 
like a jet fighter locked on its tar- 
get, the sickle-billed raptor wheels 
into a power dive straight for a 
duck flushed from a nearby pond. 
“Nine times out of 10, itll 
land a kill,” said 67-year-old Rudy 
Howell of Lake City, a retired 
game-management specialist with 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife Con- 
servation Commission. “Bowhunt- 
ing’s probably my favorite sport,” 
he said. “But there are periods 
when falconry is number one.” 
Falconry, the sport of hunting 
with birds of prey, is as ancient 
as the Egyptian pharaohs, as 
much a noble art with modern 
Arab Bedouins as it was among 
the lords and ladies of medieval 
Europe. Also known as hawking, 
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By Andy Lindstrom 


falconry has attracted a strong 
following over the past few years 
in California and several other 
Western states. Florida game 
officials count some 112 permitted 
falconers who share Howell’s 
passion for training and hunting 
with raptors — easily identified by 
their sharply hooked beaks and 
powerful claws — ranging from 
hawks to eagles, owls and a 
mixed bag of sometimes very 
expensive falcons including 
gyrs, merlins, kites, kestrels, 
peregrines and goshawks. 
Northwoods Limited, a 
falconry product catalog out of 
Rainier, Wash., lists such birds at 
prices up to $3,000. “They can go 
for $10,000 in some places,” How- 
ell said. “I paid over a thousand 


bucks for a peregrine merlin cross. 


Then a great horned ow] killed it, 
just flying in an open field.” 
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In the United States, hawks 
and falcons are most commonly 
trained for hunting. As an open- 
air sport that probably originated 
among Asian nomads looking to 
supplement their food supply, this 
often magical partnership of bird 
and human handler has evolved 
from the almost exclusive domain 
of upper-crust elites to a popular 
pastime among sportsmen from 
all walks of life. Today, there are 
about 4,000 master falconers in 
the United States, along with sev- 
eral thousand more general and 
apprentice falconers (Each step 
to master is governed by state- 
enforced federal regulations). And 
Howell, a co-founder and first 
president of the Florida Hawking 
Fraternity, is one of the best. 

“We started the club back 
in 1970, same time as the North 
American Falconry Association, 


with maybe five or six members,” a blue darter in the South for its 


he said. “There weren't any books breathtaking speed in the air) 

to learn from back then, hardly giving sticks to its mate for a 

any rules governing how the birds nest, he took one of their fledg- 

were handled. It was mostly a lings and began training it to 

trial and error kind of thing.” hunt as soon as it was old enough 

Howell actually got involved to fly. “You didn’t need a permit 

in falconry during an earlier back then,” he recalled. “So we 

military assignment to California. ended up after about two months 

His first bird flew onto a power of training ready to hunt for 

pole where it stayed for about six quail and small birds. I probably 

hours before finally returning to hunted him every other day.” 

his fist. “I had a welder’s glove The secret to training a 

for a gauntlet,” he said. “He kept hawk for hunting, Howell said, is 

flying back and forth from the perseverance and recognition of 

pole to my glove, then finally what motivates the bird to hang 

started hunting. But when he around. “They’re not like a dog, 

caught something, he just took that will come to you because it 

off and I never saw him again. I likes you,” he said. “They come 

didn’t know to put bells on him so to you because you feed them, 

I could track him, so that was the but they only catch food for 5 

end of that.” themselves. So once they catch 2 

Eventually, Howell returned something, you gotta go to a 

to Florida and a rekindled inter- them quick and take it away, 

est in hawking. After spotting a Right: American kestrel. Facing 

male Cooper’s hawk (nicknamed page: red-shouldered hawk. 
Glossary 
Like most sports, falconry has its own as it is taught to come to the fist and Mews - The hawk house, a secure 
list of terms relating to the care and lure. Considered a necessary evil to be enclosure where it lives 
handling of these wild birds of prey. discarded as soon as possible. Raptor - Bird of prey characterized 
Here are some of the more common Eyass - A young hawk taken from its by strong, notched beak and 
terms and their definitions. nest for training in falconry. sharp talons. 
Anklets - Leather straps which go Falconer - Person who practices Scale - Used to weigh a bird, 
around the leg of a raptor trained falconry. sometimes several times a day and 
for hunting. Sometimes also called Falconry - Hunting with falcons, hawks, to the tenth of a gram, to monitor its 
bracelets. owls or eagles. Training birds of prey to physical condition. 
Band - A plastic or metal identifica- hunt under controlled conditions. Strike the braces - Loosen a bird’s 
tion ring attached to the bird’s leg. Fledgling - An immature bird that has braces to pull off the hood. 
Bells - Small metal bells tied to its flown at least once, but is still under the Swivel - Small metal joint between 
tarsus, tail or around the neck which care of adult birds. the leash and jesses to keep bird 
enable a falconer to hear his bird Gauntlet - Glove worn both for protec- from becoming entangled while on 
when it is out of view. tion against puncture wounds as well its perch. 
Bowse - To drink. as to give the hawk a secure foothold, Telemetry - The modern evolution 
Bind - To grab and hold; a raptor customarily worn on the left fist. of bells, in which a small transmitter 
can bind to a quarry, a lure or the Hawking - Often used as a synonym is attached to the bird and the 
falconer’s hand. for falconry. falconer has a receiver tuned to the 
Braces - Leather straps on a hood Hood - The leather head covering used bird’s frequency. 
which open and close it. on trained raptors. Its purpose is to Waiting-on - Circling high overhead 
Break in - To tear into the catch and calm the bird by hiding external stimuli. while waiting for game to be flushed. 
begin eating. Imprint - A bird of prey raised by Yarak - An Eastern term signifying a 
Cast off - With the bird on the fist, humans rather than other raptors, state of complete focus on the hunt, 
the action of pushing itto be airborne. - leading to its identifying with humans. when a bird’s training, weight and 
Chaps - Leg protectors for a bird, Jesses - Narrow strips of leather which mental focus all come together in 
primarily for hunting squirrels to avoid go through the anklets to the leash. the field. 
damage to the bird’s feet. Leash - Attaches the bird to its perch or Source - The Modern Apprentice, 
Creance - A stout length of rope or falconer’s glove. Falconry Glossary. 
string to restrain a bird in training Lure - A fake quarry used to train a bird. 
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or they won’t have any need for 
you. Otherwise, they should learn 
to eat from your fist.” 

With few exceptions, the tech- 
niques of hawking have changed 
little over the centuries. Birds 
wear leather hoods to remain 
calm when they’re not flying. A 
pair of leather or nylon jesses 
holds them to their perch. Leash- 
es and swivels connect birds to 
their handler’s glove. A mews, or 
personal pen, affords them shel- 
ter, safety and a place to monitor 
their weight. Either too heavy or 
too light (measured in grams) and 
a bird won't hunt. 

Every wanna-be falconer has 
to display and know how to use 
all of this basic equipment before 
state inspectors will approve their 
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falconry application. There’s also 
a written test that requires an 
80-percent passing grade. 

Finally, a permit is issued for 
acquiring a bird, at first by 
trapping it in the wild then maybe 
later through purchase of the 
more exotic breeds. 

Different strokes for differ- 
ent folks, say Howell and others. 
Hans Peeters and E.W. Jameson, 
Jr., authors of the authoritative 
“American Hawking,” recommend 
capturing a wild bird both as 
a learning experience and as a 
measure of a beginning falconer’s 
dedication to the sport. “Falconry 
is a dance between man and bird, 
and what better way to learn the 
most intimate habits of any crea- 
ture than to understand it in the 
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A Harris hawk perches on Rudy 
Howell’s gauntlet. Below, left: A red- 
shouldered hawk prepares to take 
flight. Right: A gyrfalcon on a roost with 
a collection of hoods. 


wild?” says Mary K. Wilson, au- 
thor of “The Real Sport of Kings.” 
“Tt takes more than technology to 
capture a wild raptor; it takes a 
harmony with the creature itself.” 

At the same time, not all 
raptors are equally suited for 
falconry. Ospreys, for instance, 
make a poor choice because 
they’re only interested in fish. 
Red-shouldered hawks — generally 
smaller and weaker than their 
more aggressive cousins, red- 
tailed hawks — prefer snakes, 
frogs or lizards. Short-winged 
accipiters like the goshawk and 
Cooper’s hawk are great bird 
hunters, circling high in the 
air before diving at speeds up 
to 200 m.p.h. onto their prey. 
Red-tails like to hang out in 
trees or a falconer’s glove while 
looking for a rabbit or squirrel 
to jump. Eagles make excellent 
hunters, but they’re also quite 
dangerous to handle. Federal law 
prohibits the use of native species, 
particularly our national symbol, 
the American bald eagle. 

Howell has gone through a 
variety of birds in his hawking 
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career. For one period of time, 

he would get up at 4 a.m. every 
Monday and drive with his hawk 
from Lake City to Bradenton to 
hunt rabbits. Along with what he 
called “hunting, shooting the bull, 
maybe a movie in the afternoon 
and a good restaurant or two,” 

he usually didn’t get back home 
until late that evening. “We'd usu- 
ally release the rabbit and keep 
the hawk happy with a chicken 
wing,” he said. “As for myself, I 
guess having something as wild 
and aloof as a hawk come right 
down to your fist when you blow a 
whistle is kind of special. I love to 
hunt. But I also just want to see 
them fly.” 

For more about falconry in 
Florida including how to get 
started in the sport, contact 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission at 
MyFWC.com. Or, go to the Florida 
Hawking Fraternity Web site at 
www-.f-h-f.org. Their address is 
8907 Legacy Court, Apt. 306, 
Kissimmee, FL 34747. FW 


KEEP IT 


By inspecting and spraying down your boat and 7 \) 4 — 
equipment each time you use it, you can protect Ay oe 
your favorite boating and fishing waters from harmful 
plants and animals that don’t belong. To learn more, 
visit the Izaak Walton League of America’s Clean 
Boats Campaign at www.cleanboats.org. 


Take our online Clean Boats Challenge for a 
chance to win the ultimate $2,500 boater’s 
shopping spree and other prizes. 


TAKE THE CLEAN BOATS CHALLENGE AT WWW.CLEANBOATS.ORG. 


Abbreviated Official Rules. This sweepstakes is governed only by the Official Rules at www.cleanboats.org. No Purchase Necessary. A purchase will not increase your chances of winning a prize. 
Sweepstakes Period is from Midnight, April 1, 2007, ET to 11:59 PM, ET, October 31, 2008. Open only to legal residents of the 50 United States and DC who are age 21 or older. 
To Enter: Visit www.cleanboats.org. Follow the directions and submit your entry. Odds: Dependant on number of eligible entries received during the Sweepstakes Period. Void where prohibited, licensed, 


restricted or taxed. Sponsor: Izaak Walton League of America, 707 Conservation Lane, Gaithersburg, MD 20878. © 2007 The Izaak Walton League of America. Illustration by Jonathan Buhl. 
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By Michael Wisenbaki 


ex, 


A southern stingray “flies” through the water, propelled by large fins which flap like a bird’s wings. 


Last Labor Day, I returned home from a short trip 
and listened in disbelief as an announcer blurted out 
that Steve Irwin (TV’s Crocodile Hunter) had been 
killed by a stingray stabbing him in the chest as he 
swam over the creature on Australia’s Great Barrier 
Reef. The world had lost one of its most popular — 
albeit unconventional — champions of wildlife. 

As an avid waterman and wildlife advocate, this 
tragedy struck me to the core. I later learned at least 
seven other people in the world had been jabbed in 
the chest by rays. Only two survived. One was an 
Australian film maker and the other an elderly South 
Florida man — spiked last fall by a spotted eagle ray 
after the creature flew into his boat and he tried to 
shove it back in the water. 

In 2001, roughly 1,200 people in North America 
reported injuries inflicted by stingrays. Most in- 
cidents occurred when people either unknowingly 
stepped on a ray or were barbed while trying to 
remove one from their fishing lines or nets. 

Some liken a stingray puncture to being stabbed 
with a blunt, serrated knife dipped in poison. Al- 
though pain from a sting may last 48 hours or more, 
the first hour appears to be the worst. People stung 
by rays may suffer nausea, fatigue, chills and fever 
and headaches. Punctures usually occur on feet, 
ankles, hands or wrists. Other than getting profes- 
sional first aid as soon as possible, if stabbed by a 
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ray, you should clean the wound thoroughly and treat 
it with heat to lessen the effects of toxins. 

Rays, along with sharks and skates, fall within a 
class of fish made of cartilage called Chondricthyes. 
While some adult stingrays grow no larger than a 
human hand, others (the short tailed) may reach a 
length of 14 feet. 

The so-called whip-tailed rays belong to the 
family Dasyatidae. Stingrays got their common 
name from the toxic spine (some have two or three), 
thought to be modified scales, located on their tails. 
The moveable barbs range from 2-12 inches. These 
weapons also come armed with venom-secreting 
glands near the spines that enable rays not only to 
puncture but to inject poison into their victims. Rays 
react immediately to any threat by whipping their 
tails around — purportedly with enough force to drive 
their spines through a block of wood. While their 
barbs are easily lost, they can quickly grow new ones. 

Stingrays are not aggressive animals by nature. 
They usually swim away when threatened but 
will instinctively flip up their defensive stingers if 
attacked or stepped on. 

These winged wonders silently ‘fly’ through 
Florida’s waters using their extended pectoral fins to 
propel them. Their broad ‘wings’ make them appear 
roughly circular with narrow tails dragging behind. 
Rays bear powerful, pavement-like teeth used to 


crush shells. Flexible snouts enable them to burrow 
for various types of marine life. They often bury 
themselves on the bottom, with only their eyes and 
tails exposed, to hide from both predators and prey. 
Since rays’ eyes rest on top of their bodies and their 
mouths on the bottom, they use smell and electro 
receptors to find food. 

Stingrays’ abilities to adapt to extreme degrees of 
salinity have attracted the attention of scientists, in- 
cluding Franklin Snelson, a professor emeritus from 
the University of Central Florida. Researchers at the 
Medical University of South Carolina in Charleston 
also are probing into the renal systems of stingrays. 
Rays have adapted to drastic changes in salinity 
from ebbing and flowing tides. Human renal systems 
would fail under similar extremes. Thus, learning 
how rays regulate these radical changes in water 
chemistry may one day reveal the causes and cures of 
human kidney diseases. 

According to the Florida Museum of Natural 
History’s ichthyology Web site, stingrays noted in 
Florida include: Atlantic (Dasyatis sabina), southern 
(D. americana), bluntnose (D. say) and roughtail (D. 
centroua) stingrays. We also have yellow stingrays 
in Florida waters but they don’t belong to the whip- 
tailed ray family. 

The Atlantic stingrays that live in the St. Johns 
River system lay claim to being the only permanent 
fresh water population of elasmobranch (the subclass 
to which sharks, rays and skates belong) in North 
America. This common species also inhabits parts 
of the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. They 
prefer warm coastal and estuarine waters where 
temperatures reach at least 59 degrees F. These rays 
normally only grow to about 15 inches across and 
possess a triangular snout that distinguishes them 
from other species. Atlantic stingrays can detect 
weak electromagnetic fields from critters buried in 
the sand from distances up to 6 feet away. Males 
may use this sense during the mating season to find 
females. This species feeds mostly on a variety of 
mollusks, tube anemones and crustaceans. In turn, 
white, tiger and bull sharks eat them. White sharks 
have been found with their bellies full of stingray 
spines, some having pierced their tissue walls. 
Alligators also take a toll on the rays living in the St. 
Johns and its tributaries. 

Southern stingrays are common in Florida. They 
can reach a width of more than 6 feet and weigh 


Top to bottom: Southern stingrays are roughly diamond- 
shaped; they inhabit sandy rubble and sea grass bottoms, 
often covering themselves with sand to hide from prey; the 
barb at the end of the tail is venomous and is usually used 
only in self defense; with eyes on the top of the body and a 
mouth on the underside, rays feed by slowly grazing along 
the ocean floor, relying on electro-reception combined with a 
strong sense of smell and touch. 
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up to 215 pounds. They eat shellfish, worms, crus- 
taceans and small fishes. Sharks, and on occasion 
bottlenose dolphins, feast on southern stingrays. 

Native peoples traditionally used stingray spines 
to tip spears and for making other tools. In Florida, 
these spines have been found at archaeological sites 
inhabited by the Tequesta and Calusa Indians in 
South Florida as well as from sites in Okaloosa 
County in the Panhandle and Volusia County on the 
upper East Coast. 

While not used much for food in the U.S., one 
small ray fishery exists in Chesapeake Bay. Dr. 
Snelson says that they taste a bit like scallops. 
Ironically, one persistent rumor in southern coastal 
states is that restaurants sometimes use cookie 
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Above: Stingrays often bury themselves along sandy areas 
within coral reefs such as this one. Rays also inhabit Florida 
beaches, flats and estuaries far north of where coral reefs 
occur. Left: The roughtail stingray’s tail may be 2.5 times 
the length of its body. 


cutters to dice stingrays and then sell them to their 
patrons as clams. Whether truth or a myth, many in 
the Orient and Europe treat rays as a delicacy. 

If you want to catch rays on a line, one of 
the best baits to use is crabs. Small rays can be 
cooked the same way you typically would prepare 
other fish — grilled, blackened or fried. Their wings, 
cheek areas (around the eyes) and livers comprise the 
most edible parts of rays. Other portions of the fish 
may be too rubbery for most American palates. 

As a child, not long after my family moved to 
Florida in the mid 50s, my dad sometimes would take 
us floundering off Bald Point in Franklin County. On 
those moonless, calm nights with an incoming tide, 
we waded the shallow flats carrying bright lanterns 
and sharp gigs so that we could slip up on unwary 
flounders and impale them. My dad hammered into 
our heads to watch out for ‘stingarees.’ We couldn't 
really shuffle our feet — as you're told to do when 
in stingray territory — because if we had done that 
it would have scared the flounder away. Although I 
fondly remember our flounder hunts, as a young boy I 
lived in fear of being speared by ray. 

Many years later, while diving off the Turks 
and Caicos Islands, I spotted my first truly large 
southern stingray 25 feet below the surface. Its 
beautiful wings spanned more than 5 feet and it 
probably weighed as much as I did. I began firing 
still photos of it. The ray bolted, though, when 
another diver with a movie camera came into view. 
He swam right over the top of the ray and began 
shadowing it. The wary animal easily could have 
mistaken the foolish diver for a predator. 

One day, my boss and I were mapping submerged 
shell middens in Salt Spring Run in the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest. This run empties into Lake George and 
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the St. Johns River. It’s about 100 miles from Salt 
Spring via water to reach the Atlantic Ocean. As we 
floated along making our map, I saw dozens of sting- 
rays in the shadowy depths and popped to the surface 
to tell my buddy in the boat. He quipped, “You're full 
of it.” But when Wayne put on his mask and fins and 
slid into the water, he, too, saw them. Neither of us 
knew at the time that William Bartram had writ- 
ten about these ‘dreaded stingarees. The observant 
naturalist first floated over these limpid waters of 
Salt, Silver Glen, Juniper and Alexander springs and 
wrote about his experiences in the late 1700s. 

Recently, I launched my kayak at Wakulla Beach 
just west of the St. Marks Lighthouse and glided 
past grassy flats and gnarly oyster bars to head up 
Shepherd Spring Creek. With an extremely low tide, 
the spring-fed creek appeared as clear as a mountain 
brook. Scores of small stingrays paved the bottom 
of the stream. Ordinarily, that would have been a 
sight to behold, but on that particular day, parts of 
the creek were so shallow that I had to get out and 
drag my ‘yak over them. When I did this, I didn’t just 
shuffle my feet but rather drug them across the bot- 
tom like I was plowing a field. 

Rays have been on earth 40 times longer than 
humans and may be here long after we're gone. As 
someone who has spent much time in and on the 
waters of our state, I’ve learned to appreciate these 
beautiful but sometimes dangerous fish. You, too, 
can admire them. You just need to exercise 
due caution whenever you choose to enter their 
mysterious realm. FW 


Right, top to bottom: Yellow stingrays are small and mimic 
caves by raising their front in order to trap prey; bluntnose 
stingrays have short, relatively blunt snouts (hence the 
name), and are generally found near shore on grass and 
sand/mud flats; roughtails have several rows of “thorns” 
plus a large venomous spine on their long whip-like tails. 
They inhabit coastal waters and can be found at depths of 
more than 600 feet. Below: The Atlantic stingray, such as 
this one in the St. John’s River, is able to live its entire life in 
either fresh or salt water. 
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FWC Update 


FWC extends sponge 
diving to northern Gulf 


The harvest of commercial sponges 
by diving will be legal in parts of 
Northwest Florida marine waters 
beginning July 1. 

The FWC approved a rule to 
extend the area where harvest of 
commercial sponges is allowed by 
diving from west of 84 degrees west 
longitude, near Cabell Point on the 
eastern border of Jefferson County, 
to Cape San Blas. 

The rule also specifies that all 
commercial sponges taken by divers 
must be cut rather than pulled from 
the sea bottom. 

The commercial harvest of 
sponges in Florida is a historical 
fishery that is principally concentrat- 
ed along the central Gulf of Mexico 
near the traditional sponge docks 
in Tarpon Springs and in the Florida 
Keys. This fishery is the source of 
natural sponges used for a variety 
of household cleaning purposes and 
also supports a curio trade. 


Sponges and buyers at a Tarpon 
Springs sponge market in the early 
1900s. 


Of the many species of sponges 
that occur in Florida, only a few 
are sought after by the fishery and 
regulated. These species are called 
“commercial sponges” and include 
the sheepswool, grass, yellow, glove, 
finger, wire, reef and velvet sponges. 

A daily recreational bag limit of 
10 commercial sponges per day also 
applies, and sponging in Biscayne 
National Park is prohibited. 
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FWC adopts new rules 


The FWC approved a set of rules dur- 
ing its April meeting to clarify and firm 
up permit regulations for activities in- 
volving sea turtles. Such activities in- 
clude nesting surveys, nest relocation, 
educational turtle walks, 
captive facilities, research 
and rehabilitation. 
Commissioners ad- 
opted new rules concerning 
importation, possession 
and sale of nonnative fish, 
wildlife and plants. 
New rules also address 
possession, exhibition 
and caging for venom- 
ous reptiles. In addition, 
Commissioners adopted 
a resolution to endorse a 


Commissioners also heard 
reports on reauthorization of 
the Magnuson-Stevens Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act 
and federal Gulf red snapper manage- 
ment, and received 
an update on develop- 
ment of a vision docu- 
ment for the future 
of saltwater fishing 
in Florida. They also 
considered several 
federal fisheries-man- 
agement issues and 
expressed opposition 
to a proposed feder- 
ally exempted fishing 
permit that would al- 
low longline fishing for 
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The peregrine falcon, the 
world’s fastest bird, does 
not breed in Florida but 
some winter here. 


voluntary set of standards 
for caging and husbandry 
of captive reptiles. 


swordfish in an area 
of East Florida that is 
now closed. 


Commissioners 
approved staff recommendations 
to start the imperiled species 
reclassification process for the 
peregrine falcon and another bird 
called the smooth-billed ani. 


The complete 
agenda and background materials 
are available at MyFWC.com/commis- 
sion/2007/Apr07/. 

The next FWC meeting will be in 
St. Petersburg September 12-14. 


FWC serves notice on prior fish and wildlife law violators 


Prior offenders of Florida’s fish and 
wildlife laws have received notice from 
the FWC that the next time they are 
caught they could face stricter penal- 
ties. The FWC mailed about 30,000 
notices to prior violators. 

The notices result from a 2006 
statute, commonly referred to as the 
“Enhanced Penalty Law.” It increases 
penalties for those who repeatedly 
violate Florida’s recreational saltwater 
fishing, freshwater fishing and 
hunting laws; increases the penalty 
for hunting or fishing with a suspended 
or revoked license and establishes 
mandatory fines and suspension of 
recreational licenses. 

“It is meant to deter individuals 
from hunting or fishing illegally,” Capt. 
Curtis Brown, FWC’s Interstate Wildlife 
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Compact administrator, said. “Repeat 
offenders could lose their hunting and 
fishing privileges for several years or in 
some cases their lifetime.” 

Under this law, Florida joins 23 
other states in the Wildlife Violator 
Compact, which prevents anyone who 
has had his hunting, fishing or trapping 
privileges revoked or suspended in his 
home state from engaging in those 
activities in any other member state. 

Hunting or fishing with a sus- 
pended or revoked license previously 
carried a penalty of a mere $50 fine, 
court costs and the cost of the license. 
Anyone convicted of violating the law 
now will face a mandatory $1,000 fine 
and five-year suspension of all FWC 
recreational licenses, and could face 
up to a year in jail. 


New rules approved for saltwater reef fish 
Regulations are changing for several recreational and com- 
mercial marine reef fish species in waters offshore of Florida. 
The FWC approved a series of rule amendments that will 
bring Florida regulations into line with recent rule changes for 
federal waters adjacent to state waters. 

Florida state waters extend 9 nautical miles offshore 
in the Gulf of Mexico and 3 nautical miles offshore in the 
Atlantic Ocean. So-called “federal” waters, also known as 
the Exclusive Economic Zone or EEZ, extend farther offshore 
beyond state waters. The FWC has regulatory jurisdiction in 
Florida waters, and federal agencies and councils manage 
fishing in federal waters. 

The new reef fish rules approved by the FWC help make 
Florida’s rules consistent with recent federal regulatory 
changes, and as a result, minimize public confusion and aid 
rule enforcement. They take effect July 1. 

In the Atlantic, the rules allow recreational fishers to 
keep one golden tilefish and one snowy grouper within 
the five-fish daily aggregate grouper bag limit. The daily 
recreational bag limit for Atlantic red porgy will jump from one 
fish to three fish per person and the recreational minimum 
size limit for Atlantic vermilion snapper will rise from 11 to 12 
inches total length. The rules also set commercial trip limits 


in the Atlantic that are the same as 
trip limits in federal waters. 

Rules for Atlantic black sea bass include increasing the 
recreational minimum size limit from 10 inches total length 
to 11 inches total length in 2007, and then to 12 inches total 
length in 2008, and establishing a June 1 - May 31 harvest 
season. The rules also require a minimum 2-inch mesh for the 
back panel of black sea bass traps in the Atlantic, and require 
removal of black sea bass traps in the Atlantic when the 
commercial quota is reached. 

New Gulf reef fish rules decrease the commercial and 
recreational minimum size limit for vermilion snapper from 11 
to 10 inches total length, eliminate the April 22-May 31 closed 
season for commercial harvest of vermilion snapper, establish 
a zero bag limit for gag, red and black grouper for captains 
and crew on for-hire vessels, and remove the requirement for 
Class | and Class Il commercial red snapper licenses. 

Other rules approved by the FWC designate golden tile- 
fish as a “restricted species” in Florida, change the minimum 
size limit of vermilion snapper imported into Florida from 14 
to 10 inches total length, and prohibit commercial fishermen 
from harvesting or possessing the recreational bag limit of 
reef fish species on commercial trips. 
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FWC consolidates rules for nonnative species 


New rules approved by the FWC consolidate regulations on 
nonnative species into one chapter and expand regulations be- 
yond freshwater aquatic life and wildlife to include marine life. 

“The overriding purpose of the change is 
to get all nonnative species regulations into 
one rule and incorporate nonnative marine 
life into current regulations,” said Scott 
Hardin, section leader for nonnative species 
with the FWC. “It prohibits the release of 
nonnative marine life without a permit and is 
by far the broadest statement FWC has made 
with regard to nonnative species.” 

Current regulations already prohibit the 
release of nonnative freshwater aquatic life 
and wildlife. The new rule outlines require- 
ments to possess conditional and prohibited 
nonnative species and names additional 
nonnatives to these lists. The FWC does not 
issue permits for personal possession of con- 
ditional or prohibited species because of the 
significant potential to damage native flora 
and fauna. Only researchers, exhibitors and 
those with stringent biosecurity can secure a 
permit for prohibited nonnative species. 


Gambian rats weigh an average 
of 3 pounds and measure 20-35 
inches from the head to the tip 
of the tail. A distinctive feature is 
the long tail (14-18 inches) that 
is virtually hairless, with the last 
third being cream colored. 
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Most notable are changes in regulations for owners of 


red-eared slider turtles. Current owners of red-eared sliders 


may keep these turtles without a permit but may not be in 

ren possession of a red-eared slider less than 
4 inches long after July 1, 2008. Albino and 
other unusual color varieties are exempt. 
The red-eared slider is the little green 
turtle sold by the millions in stores and pet 
shops. Released into the wild, they inter- 
breed with a native turtle species. 

Another change prohibits future fish 
farms from fee-fishing and outdoor culture 
of barramundi, a large predatory fish from 
Australia. FWC staff will conduct a risk as- 
sessment to determine security measures 
for Nile perches, including barramundi. 

New rules also add nutria to the list 
of conditional species, prohibiting their pos- 
session and distribution without a permit. 

Giant African pouched rats - including 
the Gambian pouched rat - were added to 
the list of prohibited species. 

For more information, visit 
MyFWC.com/nonnatives. 
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FWC Update 


Former NFL center will 
tackle conservation issues 


Dwight 
Stephenson, 
49-year-old NFL 
hall of famer 
for the Miami 
Dolphins, has 
joined the 
lineup on the 
Florida Fish 
and Wildlife 
Conservation 
Commission. 

Stephenson, who lives with his 
wife, Dinah, in Delray Beach, received 
word recently that Gov. Charlie 
Crist had appointed him to replace 
Sandra Kaupe on the seven-member 
Commission. The couple has three 
grown children - Marshea, Dwight Jr. 
and Dwayne. 

The new Commissioner played 
center for the Miami Dolphins from 
1980 to 1987. Before then, he played 
center for the University of Alabama, 
where he studied social work. His 
compassion for children and people 
in need of social services led him to 
serve on the boards of directors for 
United Cerebral Palsy, and the Boys 
and Girls Clubs of Broward County. 

He also serves on the Orange 
Bow! Committee. 

Stephenson is president of D. 
Stephenson Construction, Inc. - a 
general contractor. 

In his spare time, Stephenson 
said, he enjoys lake-fishing for bream 
and bass and does a little deep-sea 
fishing. He also enjoys turkey hunting 
and playing golf. 

Stevenson was born in 
Murfreesboro, N.C. and grew up in 
Hampton, Va., where he lived until he 
attended college. 

“We all have to protect what’s 
important,” Stephenson said. 

“That's why | want to serve on the 
Commission. Fish and wildlife are an 
important part of life in Florida.” 
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FWC releases draft bald eagle management plan 


The FWC has released a draft bald 


eagle management plan and is asking 
for public comment. FWC is creating a 


species-specific management 
plan as a require- 
ment of its listing 
process before 
moving the bald 
eagle off the imper- 
iled species list. 

FWC policy 
changes outlined in 
the draft manage- 
ment plan include 
regulation of nests 
inside the 660-foot 
buffer zone and 
requirements for 
permitting activities 
that violate guide- 
lines described 
in the permitting 
framework of the draft plan. 

The FWC is moving to delist the 
species because of the increased 
number of bald eagles in Florida over 
the past few decades. The goal of the 
management plan is to maintain a 
stable or increasing bald eagle popu- 
lation throughout Florida. 

The bald eagle is still classified 


as threatened by the FWC and will 

not be delisted until the management 
plan, developed with public input, is 
approved by FWC Commissioners. 
The bald eagle will 
remain protected by 
the federal Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act and 
the federal Bald 

and Golden Eagle 
Protection Act. The 
draft management 
plan also will ensure 
the bald eagle will 
continue to be pro- 
tected and thrive in 
Florida. 

The public com- 
ment period lasts 
from May 17 through 
July 2. FWC staff 
will revise the plan 
to reflect comments received. Staff 
will present the revised draft at the 
September Commission meeting in 
St. Petersburg and will likely bring the 
plan for its final hearing and approval 
at the December Commission meeting 
in Key Largo. 

The draft plan is available at 
MyFWC.com under Quick Clicks. 
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Pair recognized for contribution to 


Youth Hunting Program 


FWC commissioners, during an April 11-12 meeting in Tallahassee, recognized 
Jackson County landowner and businessman Steve Smith and land manager Ray 
Windham for their contribution to the Youth Hunting Program of Florida. 

Smith owns Lily Pad Ranch and had never hunted until he moved to Jackson 
County. There, he met Windham, his neighbor, and together they worked with the 
FWC to host a youth hunt during the 2005-06 hunting season. The hunt was so 
successful and well-received that the FWC considered it a model for future youth 


hunts in the state. 


Smith and Windham again hosted a youth hunt during the 2006-07 general gun 
season and the first youth spring turkey hunt in March. 

“Both Steve Smith and Ray Windham have worked tirelessly at each of the 
youth hunts to meet the needs of the young hunters, their parents and volunteers. 
We are indebted to them for their contribution to educating and training a future 
generation of hunters,” said Bill Cline, the FWC’s section leader for hunter safety 


and public shooting ranges. 
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Boaters should think of safety 
in face of record fatalities 


During the first four months of 
2007, a record number of fatal boat- 
ing accidents, 32 in all, took place 
in Florida. If this pace continues, 


2007 will eclipse the all-time record 


for Sunshine State boating fatali- 
ties by a wide margin. 


According to statistics com- 
piled by the FWC’s Office of Boat- 
ing and Waterways, the number- 
one cause of boating deaths in 
Florida is drowning. The FWC 
reminds boaters to be safe on the 
state’s waterways and to wear 
their life jackets. 

“With the high comfort level 
and freedom of movement provided 
by the new generation of affordable 
U.S. Coast Guard-approved inflat- 
able life jackets, there’s no reason 
not to wear one,” said Gary Morse, 
public information coordinator for 
the FWC’s Southwest Region. 

The law says there must be 
one properly fitted, Coast Guard- 
approved life jacket for each 
person on board a vessel, and chil- 
dren under the age of 6 must wear 
their life jackets at all times. 

However, just having life jack- 
ets on board is not enough. FWC 
officers who perform safety checks 
on vessels often find life vests 


stowed in a compartment where 
several steps are required to 
retrieve one. They regularly find 
life jackets still in their original 
plastic wrappers. 

“Life jackets that are not 
readily accessible are not in com- 


Just having life jackets on 


board is not enough... 


pliance with the law or its intent,” 
Morse said. 

He said, in an emergency, 
there is no time to dig around 
for a life jacket, let alone unwrap 
it and then try to adjust it so 
it doesn’t fall off. Boats can go 
down quickly, and boaters who 
get ejected are often unconscious. 
It is extremely important that 
people wear their life jackets, or at 
the very least, have them readily 
accessible and adjusted before an 
accident happens. 

Wearing a life jacket isn’t the 
only thing that helps prevent seri- 
ous accidents on the water, accord- 
ing to the FWC. To the right is a 
list of tips boaters should always 
follow to keep boating adventures 
safe and fun. 

For more information about 
boating safety or statistical infor- 
mation on Florida boating acci- 
dents, visit MyFWC.com and click 
on “Boating.” FW 
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Boating safety tips 


Be weather-wise. Consult 
weather forecasts before 

you begin your outing, and 

get off the water before bad 
weather hits. 

Make sure your boat and motor 
are in good working condition. 
Check all safety equipment, 
including life jackets, fire 
extinguishers, sound- 
producing devices and visual 
distress signals. 

Maintain a sharp, 360-degree 
lookout at all times for traffic 
and bad weather. 

Florida law requires children un- 
der 6 years old, and all people 
using personal watercraft or 
water skis, to wear life jackets. 
FWC boating safety experts say 
all boaters should wear life jack- 
ets. For comfort, consider pur- 
chasing new U.S. Coast Guard- 
approved inflatable models. 

File a float plan. Tell a respon- 
sible person where and when 
you are leaving, where you are 
going and your estimated time 
of return. 

Carry a cellular phone, and 

be sure your VHF radio is 
working properly. 

Don't overload your boat with 
people or equipment. 

Everyone 21 years old or young- 
er is required to complete an 
FWC-approved boater education 
course to operate most motor- 
boats. The FWC encourages all 
boaters to take a safe-boating 
course. Information on course 
availability is at MyFWC.com. 
Alcohol is a major contributor 
to boating fatalities. Often, 
impaired boaters come off the 
water and become impaired 
drivers, further endangering 
public safety. Don’t drink and 
operate a boat or vehicle. 
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Wildlife Watch 


Top to bottom: Blue-winged teal; red fox kits; short-tailed shrew. 
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July 


Swallow-tailed and Mississippi kites, purple 
martins and tree swallows gather to migrate 
south for the winter 


Bear breeding season begins 


Scrub morning glory and 
butterfly weed bloom 


Buck deer in velvet may 
occasionally be spotted 


Sea oats flower on Atlantic beaches 
Second litters of gray squirrels are born 
Young crocodiles hatch in South Florida 
Baby raccoons, foxes, armadillos and 
bobcats leave their mothers 

Eastern narrowmouth toads “waaa” like a 
baying sheep after heavy rains 
Leatherback, loggerhead and green sea 
turtles continue to crawl ashore to lay eggs 
Magnificent frigatebirds fly overhead 

in South Florida 


August 


Short-tailed shrews begin the year’s 
second round of breeding 


Gopher tortoises hatch 


Shorebirds and blue-winged teal arrive to 
winter on Florida wetlands and lakes 


Indigo snakes and other snake eggs hatch 
Yellow warbler migration begins 

Alligators hatch from now to mid-September 
Deer breed in South Florida 


Corals along the coast spawn in conjunction 
with the full moon 

Bass forage in the shallows in late evening, 
early morning and nighttime 

Loggerhead and green sea turtles continue 
to nest, while leatherback turtles depart for 
their oceanic foraging grounds 


Wild hog breeding season begins 


July 

Now-July 31: Butterflies. Brevard Zoo; 
Melbourne; (321) 254-9453; www. 
brevardzoo.org. 

Now-Sept. 5: Visions of Florida: The 
Photographic Art of Clyde Butcher ; 
Amelia Island Museum of History; 
Fernandina Beach; (904) 261-7378; 
www.ameliamuseum.org. 

Now-Jan. 20: Water Stories. Historical 
Museum of Southern Florida; Miami; 
(805) 375-1492; www.hmsf.org. 

July 4: Old-fashioned 4th of July Picnic. 
The Barnacle Historic State Park; 
Coconut Grove; (305) 442-6866; www. 
floridastateparks.org. 

July 6: Kid’s Saltwater Fishing 
Workshop. Washington Oaks Gardens 
State Park; Palm Coast; (886) 446- 
6783; www.floridastateparks.org. 

July 6: Spider Prowl. Spider biologist, 
Mark Stowe, leads a nocturnal spider 
prowl. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; (852) 754-6722; MyFWC. 
com/Chinsegut. 

July 6-8: Dolphin Flashover 
Tournament. Dolphin Marina; 

Little Torch Key; (305) 942-7223; 
www.dolphinflashover.com. 

July 7: Pirate Redfish Tournament. 
Punta Gorda; (941) 637-5953; 
www.flatsmasters.com. 

July 8-11: IGFA Inshore World 
Championship. Islamorada; (305) 
927-2628; www.igfa.org. 

July 10: Big Pine Wildflower & Tree 
Walk. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; (352) 754-6722; MyFWC. 
com/Chinsegut. 

July 12: Schoolyard Ecosystems for 
Florida. For all educators. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; (352) 754- 
6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

July 12-13: Kid’s Saltwater Fishing 
Workshop. Washington Oaks Gardens 
State Park; Palm Coast; (386) 446- 
6783; www.floridastateparks.org. 

July 14: Lake Louisa Triathlon Series. 
Lake Louisa State Park; Clermont; 
(852) 394-3969; www.usantc.com. 
July 14: Water Lily Celebration. McKee 
Botanical Garden; Vero Beach; (772) 
794-0601; www.mckeegarden.org. 
July 16-21: BellSouth Greater 
Jacksonville Kingfish Tournament. 


Sisters Creek Park; Jacksonville; 

(904) 251-3011; 
www.kingfishtournament.com. 

July 18-21: Drambuie Key West Marlin 
Tournament. Key West; (305) 292-2710; 
www.keywestmarlin.com. 

July 19-20: Kid’s Saltwater Fishing 
Workshop. Washington Oaks Gardens 
State Park; Palm Coast; (886) 446-6783; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

July 21: Ladies’ Getaway Sail for a Cure. 
Fort Lauderdale; (561) 427-7213; 
www.eboatcharters.com. 

July 24: Compass Class. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; (352) 
754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

July 26-27: Kid’s Saltwater Fishing 
Workshop. Washington Oaks Gardens 
State Park; Palm Coast; (886) 446-6783; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

August 

Aug. 4: Dragonfly Walk by Don 
Stillwaugh. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; (852) 754-6722; MyFWC. 
com/Chinsegut. 

Aug. 4: A Day in Florida History of 
DeLeon Springs; DeLeon Springs State 
Park; DeLeon Springs; (3886) 985-4212; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

Aug. 4: IFA Redfish Tour. St. Augustine; 
(478) 788-8871; www.redfishtour.com. 
Aug. 7: Central Florida Edible Plants 

by Sid Taylor. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; (852) 754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

Aug. 7-9: West Palm Beach Kids’ 
Fishing Day. Lantana; (850) 488-6058; 
MyFWC.com. 

Aug. 9-12: Saltwater Showdown. 
Pompano Beach; (954) 725-4010; www. 
bluewatermovements.com. 

Aug. 10: Big Pine Night Walk. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
(852) 754-6722; MyF WC.com/Chinsegut. 
Aug. 10-12: Jacksonville Clear The 
Decks Boat Show. Prime Osborne 
Convention Center; (904) 724-3003. 
Aug. 18: [FA Redfish Tour. Englewood; 
(478) 788-8871; www.redfishtour.com. 
Aug. 24-26: Islamorada Swordfish 
Tournament. Islamorada; (954) 501-5034; 
www.miamiswordfishtournament.com. 
Aug. 25: Introductory Archery. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
(352) 754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
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Calendar 


Fishing and 
hunting seasons 


Now-July 7: Airboat, track vehicle, 
youth hunt, quail hunt, family 
hunt and mobility-impaired 
person hunt quota permit 
applications accepted. 

Now-Aug. 5: Spiny Lobster Closed 
Season. Exception: Sport Season, 
July 25-26. 

Now-Aug. 31: Oyster Closed 
Season in Dixie, Wakulla and 
Levy counties. 

Now-Aug. 31: Snook Closed Season 
in the Atlantic and Gulf, Monroe 
County and Everglades National 
Park. 

Now-Oct. 14: Stone Crab Closed 
Season. 

July 1-Sept. 30: Oyster Closed 
Season in all counties other than 
Dixie, Wakulla and Levy. 

July 1-Sept. 9: Dove Club special 
opportunity hunt permits on sale. 
July 1-Oct. 31: Blue Crab Closed 
Season. 

July 10-until all permits sold: 
Recreational use area hunt 
permits on sale. 

July 17-Sept. 3: Archery/ 
muzzleloading and general gun 
quota hunt, Phase II applications 
accepted. 

Aug. 7-13: Mobility impaired 
quota hunts, Phase II applications 
accepted. 

Aug. 28: Waterfowl quota hunts, 
stormwater treatment area 
applications accepted. 

Aug. 30: Waterfowl quota hunts, 
small game area applications 
accepted. 


For additional information on 
hunting and fishing seasons, 
visit MyFWC.com. 
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Shark! 


True Tales 


By Barry P. Tuveson ~ Illustration by John Papesca 


The day I checked into the Navy 
Base at Whiting Field in Milton, 
I met Ben. He was from Nebras- 
ka and had never seen saltwater 
and had never fished. I decided 
to take him under my wing. 

I promised Ben I would 
make sure he caught a fish. I 
took him to a spot in Pensacola 
Bay that consistently produced 
trout in the 3- to 5-pound range 
(5 pounds being the largest I 
had ever caught). To get there, 
we had to wade about 100 yards 
in knee-deep water to reach the 
channel. We carried our rods 
and towed an inner tube holding 
a foam cooler of live shrimp. 

Once, Ben had casually 
mentioned that just the idea of 
sharks made him uncomfort- 
able. I didn’t know whether Ben 
was concerned about sharks 
as we waded, but just in case, 

I made an effort to put his 
mind at ease. I pointed out it 
was unlikely large, man-eating 
sharks would be up in the bay. I 
said the smaller offspring were 
not nearly so dangerous, and at- 
tacks were seldom fatal. 

I showed him a scar on my 
calf (from a fall on a broken 
bottle) and said, “Although it 
required stitches, no real harm 
was done.” 

I then suggested, “If we see 
a fin cutting through the water, 
we should return to the beach 
for a while.” 

Of course, this was just in- 
nocent conversation to pass the 
time while wading. 

When we reached the chan- 
nel, I recommended we stand 
back from the edge. I may have 
hinted that sharks would be eas- 
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ier to spot in the clear, shallow 
water and afford us an opportu- 
nity to flee to the beach. 

I put a large shrimp on 
Ben’s hook and showed him how 
to cast. 

“Keep the bail open and hold 
the line lightly against the rod,” 
I said. “When you feel the line 
pull under your finger, remove 
your finger and let the line run.” 

I explained my system for 
preventing myself from getting 
overly anxious and trying to set 
the hook too soon, “When the 
trout starts its run, I stick the 
rod under my arm, reach into my 
pocket for a cigarette, light it, 
take the rod back in my hands 
and close the bail. When the 
trout pulls the slack out of the 
line, I set the hook.” 

Ben made his first cast. 

It wasn’t great. He seemed 
nervous and a bit distracted — 
probably due to fishing with 

a professional. 

I got busy fishing, and Ben 
got busy searching for sharks. 
Thus, he failed to notice line 
peeling off his reel. I pointed it 
out, and he looked down, saw 
line streaming from his reel, got 
excited and began whipping his 
fishing rod all over the place. 
The bail must have hit his 
hand because it closed at 
exactly the right time to set 
the hook perfectly. 

Ben envisioned his fish as 
a 6-foot monster and fought it 
with everything he had. As he 
reeled, he jerked the rod in every 
direction. He threw slack in the 
line and then jerked it out -- only 
to do it again. Anyone else would 
have lost that fish. 
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The trout remained hooked, 
though, and eventually Ben man- 
aged to pull it into clear, knee- 
deep water. It was the biggest 
trout I had ever seen and esti- 
mated it weighed 7 to 8 pounds. 

As he reeled the fish in, its 
large dorsal fin broke the sur- 
face. In a heartbeat, Ben went 
from being “uncomfortable about 
the idea of sharks” to a state of 
absolute terror. 

He screamed, “Shark!” and 
threw the rod into the channel. 


He jumped back, tripped and 
fell against the tube holding the 
cooler of shrimp. His arm went 
through the foam top, the tube 
overturned, and the bait flew 
into the water. However, the 
cooler top stayed on his arm. 
Ben came out of the water 
with a terrifying screech, 
convinced the top was a shark 
eating his arm. The top fell off 
as he scrambled to his feet and 
high-tailed it to shore. I guess 
having a shark eat your arm is 


kind of a religious experience 
because Ben stayed on top of the 
water all the way to the beach. 
The worn-out trout tried to 
swim back into the channel, 
but I dove and managed to get 
both hands around it. In doing 
so, I broke the line and lost the 
rod. I had the fish, though, and 
held it up and yelled for Ben to 
return. I was excited to have a 
monster trout in hand, but Ben 
wasn’t impressed. He had seen 
bigger fish mounted on walls, 
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and to Ben a fish was a fish 
was a fish. 

I got Ben to hold the trout 
with both hands. Then, like 
an idiot, I reached down into 
the cavern that was the trout’s 
mouth to remove the hook deep 
within its throat. That’s when 
the trout closed its mouth. I 
don’t know whether it would 
have had the power to hurt me, 
but having needle-sharp teeth 
pierce my skin startled me, and 
I yelped and jerked my hand out 
of its mouth. The skin on the 
back of my hand and my palm 
was shredded. 

This scared Ben, and he 
let out a yell and pitched that 
trout over his head and back 
toward the channel. The trout 
was injured and disoriented, 
but when I tried to grab it, it 
slipped through my fingers. I 
kept trying, and the trout kept 
wiggling away. I swam alongside 
it as it moved into the channel, 
but I couldn’t get it. Eventually it 
escaped, and I lost both fish and 
rod. I was really disappointed 
to lose that fish. I wanted a 
picture of me holding that trout. 
Ben, of course, would have 
deserved some of the credit, and 
I was prepared to say so — if he 
happened to be around. 

There is a moral to this 
story. I think it may have 
something to do with recognizing 
the difference between gentle 
teasing and cruelty. Which 
reminds me... have I ever told 
you how Ben ran into a piling 
and knocked himself out when 
someone convinced him land 
crabs were actually huge 
attack spiders? FW 
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Where do you answer 


the call of the wild? 
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Photo: Gus Holzer 
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“EWC law enforcement is not a typical 9-to-5 job. Officers 
‘ frwvork day and night. Their ‘patrol’ vehicle may be an air- 
boat, helicopter or swamp buggy, and their ‘beat’ may be a 
swamp, forest or as far as 200 miles offshore. 

Answer the call of the wild. If you want to help 
protect Florida’s natural resources and people — become 
an FWC law enforcement officer. 

Florida Fish and Wildlife Call (866) FWC-HIRE (892-4473). 
Conservation Commission s20, 
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